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The Key To Common Progress 


REPORT ON LATIN-AMERICAN TOUR 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered over radio and television, Washington, D. C., March 8, 1960 


OOD EVENING, friends: My first words upon my re- 
turn from the four American republics I have just 
visited must be a heartfelt expression of gratitude for 

the friendly receptions my associates and I experienced, wher- 
ever we went. 

Millions endured for long hours along the streets hot sum- 
mer sun—and occasionally rain—to let us know of the en- 
thusiastic goodwill they have for the Government and people 
of the United States. 

In the nations of Latin America—indeed, as I have found 
in all the eighteen countries I have visited in my trips of 
recent months—there is a vast reservoir of respect, admiration 
and affection for the United States of America. 

The expressions of this attitude by Latin-American peoples 
and their leaders were so enthusiastic and so often repeated 
as to admit no possibility of mistake. Two or three insignificant 
exceptions to this may have made a headline, but they were 
only minor incidents, lost in the massed welcome. 

This was a goodwill trip—but it was also much more. 
Members of my party and I heid serious conversations and 
exchanged information on bilateral, hemispheric and global 
problems with the four heads of state, with Cabinet members 
and with leaders of labor, education, finance and business. 

Two impressions are highlighted in my mind. 

First-—Brazil, Argentina, Chile and Uruguay treasure as 
much as we do freedom, human dignity, equality and peace 
with justice. In freedom, they are determined to progress—to 
improve and diversify their economies—to provide better 
housing and education—to work ceaselessly for rising levels 
of human well-being. 

Second, while certain problems are continental in scope, 
nonetheless each of the countries I visited—indeed, each of 
the twenty republics of Latin America—is highly individual. 
Each has its own unique problems and ideas regarding future 
development. 


Hence, our cooperation with each republic must be tailored 
to its particular situation. 

I was gratified to learn that, as the indispensable basis for 
their self-improvement, comprehensive surveys of resources, 
capacities, objectives and costs have progressed rapidly in 
recent years. But each nation feels it must do more in this 
regard, and seeks help for this purpose. The United Nations 
has funds for such pre-development studies. The new Inter- 
American Bank also should be able to lend technical help. 

The studies of each country called for under Operation 
Pan America will likewise contribute to this end. 

Once sound planning has made significant progress, a na- 
tion can formulate specific projects for action, with priorities 
established, and with confidence that each development will 
open still further opportunity to speed the spiral of growth. 

The execution of any development program will of course 
depend primarily upon the dedicated efforts of the peoples 
themselves. 

I was impressed, for example, by what I saw in Chile. I 
visited a low-cost housing project. The Government had pro- 
vided land and utilities. The home-owners were helping one 
another build the new houses. They will pay for them monthly, 
over a period of years. Personal accomplishment brought pride 
to their eyes, self-reliance to their bearing! 

Their new homes are modest in size and character—but I 
cannot possibly describe the intense satisfaction they take in 
the knowledge that they themselves have brought abour this 
great forward step in their living conditions. 

In Argentina and Uruguay I witnessed encouraging sights 
—men building schools, homes and roads—and in Brazil, erect- 
ing a wholly new capital city. 

The people of Latin America know that poverty, ignorance 
and ill health are not inevitable. They are determined to have 
their resources and labors yield a better life for themselves 
and for their children. 
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I assure them that, most earnestly, we of the United States 
want them to succeed. We realize that to speed improvement 
they need foreign capital. They want sound loans, public and 
private. Their repayment record on loans previously made is 
noteworthy. 

International and United States lending agencies have re- 
cently had their funds greatly increased. The new Inter- 
American Development Bank will so be functioning. I believe 
that each nation which has produced a well-conceived develop- 
ment program will find that these lending institutions will 
respond to their needs. 

Should this not be so in a particular situation, we of the 
United States would want to know the circumstances and 
do what we could to help to rectify the difficulty. 

In our discussions, I stressed that all nations—large or small, 
powerful or weak—should assume some responsibility for 
the advancement of humankind, in freedom. Though we of 
the United States will, within the framework of our world 
situation and economic capacity, assist all we can, we look 
for the time when all the free nations wil! feel a common 
responsibility for our common destiny. 

Cooperation among free nations is the key to common 
progress. Aid from one to another, if on a one-way-street basis, 
only and indefinitely continued, is not of itself truly productive. 

The peoples of Latin America appreciate that our assistance 
in recent years has reached new heights, and that this has 
required sacrifice on our patft. 

I must repeat, however, what I said several times during 
my trip: serious misunderstandings of the United States do 
exist in Latin America. And, indeed, we are not as well 
informed of them as we should be. 

Many persons do not realize the United States is just as 
committed as are the other republics to the principles of 
the Rio Treaty of 1947. This treaty declares that an attack 
on one American republic will in effect be an attack on all. 
We stand firmly by this commitment. This mutual security 
system, proved by time, should now enable some of the 
American republics to reduce expenditures for armaments, and 
thus make funds available for constructive purposes. 

One editorial alleged that the United States did not accept 
the principle of non-intervention until 1959. In fact, our 
country has consistently abided by this hemispheric concept 
for more than a quarter of a century. 

Another persistent misunderstanding which I sought to 
correct wherever I traveled is that we sometimes support 
dictators. Of course we abhor all tyrannical forms of govern- 
ment, whether of the Left or of the Right. This I made clear. 

In Brazil, I explained another important item of our policy: 
We believe in the right of peoples to choose their own form 
of government, to build their own institutions, to abide by 
their own philosophy. But if a tyrannical form of government 
were imposed upon any of the Americas from outside or with 
outside support—by force, threat, or subversion—we would 
certainly deem this to be a violation of the policy of non- 
intervention and would expect the Organization of American 
States, acting under pertinent solemn commitments, to take 
appropriate collective action. 

On occasion I heard it said that economic advance in some 
American republics only makes the rich richer and the poor 
poorer, and that the United States should take the initiative 
in correcting this evil. This is a view fomented by Com- 
munists, but often repeated by well-meaning people. 

If there should be any truth in this charge whatsoever, it 
is not the fault of the United States. So far as our purpose 
is involved, projects financed by our institutions are expected 
to yield widespread benefits to all, and, at the same time, to 
conform to our policy of non-intervention. I know that the 
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Latin-American leaders I met also seek this same result. 

Moreover, when internal social reform is required, it is 
purely an internal matter. 

One of the most far-reaching problems of continental scope 
is this: In their exports, the Latin-American republics are 
largely single commodity countries. The world market prices 
of what they sell fluctuate widely, whereas the prices of things 
they buy keep going up. 

We have tried to be helpful in the cooperative study of this 
vexing situation. Many facts about supply, demand, production 
are widely comprehended for the first time. Thus, for example, 
with the facts about coffee understood, producing nations are 
cooperating in orderly marketing for this commodity with 
beneficial results. 

The real solution is in agricultural and industrial diversifica- 
tion. Here we are encouraged by the progress being made 
toward the creation of common markets. Large areas, rela- 
tively free of trade restrictions, will make for greater efficiency 
in production and distribution, and will attract new capital to 
speed development. 

Despite such problems as these, our relationships with our 
sister republics have, with notable—but very few—exceptions, 
reached an all-time high. Leaders and populations alike 
attested to this truth. But an even firmer partnership must be 
our goal. 

The republics of this hemisphere have a special relationship 
to one another. The United States is important to all of 
Latin America, as its largest buyer, as the main source of 
foreign investment capital, and as a bastion of freedom. Our 
southern neighbors are important to us, economically, po- 
litically, culturally, militarily. Indeed, no other area of the 
world is of more vital significance to our own future. 

This interdependence must be comprehended by us, and 
by them. Each should know the policies, attitudes, aspirations 
and capacities of the other. For, as I have said time and 
again, all fruitful, abiding cooperation must be based upon 
genuine mutual understanding of vital facts. 

Exchanges of students, teachers, labor leaders and others are 
helpful. Newspapers, magazines, all means of communication 
should accept the responsibility not merely of transmitting 
spectacular news, but of helping build the knowledge on 
which cooperative action may flourish. 

In one respect our neighbors put us to shame. English is 
rapidly spreading as the second language in Latin America. 
Business executives, labor leaders, taxi drivers—most speak 
English well, learned in school or in bi-national institutes. The 
study of Spanish is increasing in our schools, but I wish that 
literally millions of Americans would learn to speak Spanish 
or Portuguese fluently, and to read the literature, histories and 
periodicals of our sister republics. 

H. G. Wells once said that civilization is a race between 
education and catastrophe. His thought is applicable to hemi- 
spheric relations. With common dedication to the highest 
ideals of mankind, including shared aspirations for a world 
of peace, freedom and progress, there is no insurmountable 
impediment to fruitful cooperation, save only insufficiency in 
mutual understanding. This is something that you and I— 
every single citizen—simply by informing himself can do 
something about. 

I hope each of us will do so. 

Again, I express my gratitude to President Kubitschek [of 
Brazil}, President Frondizi [of Argentina}, President Ales- 
sandri {of Chile} and President Nardone [of Uruguay] and 
all their peoples for providing me with a most instructive 
and rewarding experience. And I convey to you their best 
wishes and warm greetings. 

Thank you, and good night. 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Living Within Our Means 


THE GOAL OF ECONOMIC POLICY 
By J. E. COYNE, Governor of the Bank of Canada, Ottawa, Canada 
Delivered at a meeting of the Canadian Club of Winnipeg, Winnipeg, Canada, January 18, 1960 


HERE ARE THREE recognized major economic goals 

of modern states—economic growth, a high level of 

employment, and a stable value for the currency. A 
sound currency and price stability are not only of major 
importance in themselves but are essential to the maintenance 
over a long period of fruitful economic growth and a con- 
sistently high level of employment. 

The objective of central banking is therefore to safeguard 
the value of the national currency and to contribute to the 
maintenance of overall economic growth on a sound and sus- 
tainable basis, in order that the end results of the business 
activities of all members of society may be a rising standard 
of living, an increasing measure of enjoyable leisure, and as 
wide as possible a choice of useful and constructive employ- 
ment opportunities. 

It is important to emphasize that the goal of economic 
policy is not just any kind of growth and definitely not a hot- 
house type of growth, but sound and sustainable economic 
growth, a continuous and sustained improvement in produc- 
tion. As the Minister of Finance said last week, with particular 
reference to Canadian economic development during the 
decade of the fifties, “Too often we have been tempted to 
pursue too rapid a rate of growth with too little regard for 
the inevitable consequences and inequities. . . . We cannot 
assume the assurance of a higher national income year after 
year unless we take steps to ensure that the expansion is 
orderly and balanced.” 

The pursuit of an unrealistic rate of growth regardless of 
cost will also most certainly lead to inflation of prices, of 
costs of production, hardship and misery for all those whose 
incomes cannot be adjusted to the higher cost of living, and 
serious displacements in those industries which find them- 
selves in consequence of these factors unable to continue 
to export under competitive world market conditions, or 
unable to continue to produce for the domestic market at 
prices competitive with the products of other countries which 
have pursued a more balanced and prudent course. 

An unhealthy, unsustainable expansion based to an excessive 
degree on borrowed money, whether domestic or foreign, will 
—as recent experience has shown—make the ensuing recession 
all the more severe, and attempts to mitigate it more difficult. 

To distort all economic relationships in order to pursue the 
single objective of an extraordinary and unsustainable rate of 
growth for a short time may be necessary in war-time. In 
peace-time it is an aberration which has led and must lead to 
inefficiency, misdirection of effort, and waste of resources in 
projects which prove to contribute little or nothing to efficient 
productive growth. Moreover, attempts at excessive or mis- 
directed growth are always followed by a period of contraction 
or much reduced growth, with consequent unemployment 
among those whose livelihood has become dependent upon 
construction and the production of capital goods, as well as 
for many others who have been drawn into employment in 
activities which could not continue on the scale previously 
achieved. 

In our country, pursuit of an excessive and unsustainable 
rate of capital expenditure since the war has not only con- 
tributed to the unstable cycle of short-lived boom followed 
by recession but has also been responsible for a growing 


deficit in our international balance of payments, a large excess 
of imports of goods and services over our exports, increasing 
reliance on foreign resource. to finance (directly or indirectly ) 
both capital projects and consumption, and a great increase 
in our foreign debt and in the annual burden of debt charges. 
It has also produced a higher level of interest rates than might 
otherwise have appeared, and recurrent periods of tight money 
and difficulties in the field of bank loans and bond markets. 
* . * 

A further lesson of many countries since the war, as well 
as the lesson of our own experience, is that substantial and 
steady employment and growth cannot be achieved and 
continued without price stability and public confidence that 
price stability will be maintained. 

The prevention of inflation is esse: u for the maintenance 
of steady growth at the maximum rate that can be sustained 
without the excesses that lead down the path to dissipation 
of foreign currency reserves, and the incurring of such a 
degree of foreign debt as to produce in the end a foreign- 
exchange and foreign-trade crisis which would seriously harm 
a country’s economic structure for years following. 

As a nation we cannot choose between price stability and 
growth, we must aim at both. Inflation, and the attempt to 
expand at an excessive rate which produces inflation, are not 
an effective means of overcoming unemployment, because 
inflation in the end will create more unemployment than it 
cures. 

* o * 

There are not one but several major requirements for the 
prevention of inflation, the maintenance of sound and steady 
growth and the prevention or mitigation of fluctuations in 
the level of unemployment. One requirement, certainly, is 
the maintenance of a sound monetary policy, which means 
restraint in the process of expanding the stock of money. 
Another is moderation in spending and borrowing by govern- 
ments and public bodies. A third is the development and 
maintenance of appropriate fiscal policies and public policies 
of various other kinds designed to promote sound expansion 
in private business but to discourage excessive spending 
throughout the economy. 

In any country the central bank has the power to encourage 
an increase in the money supply. By buying government 
securities in the market it places additional cash in the hands 
of the sellers, and their deposits increase the cash reserves and 
therefore the lending capacity of the chartered banks. 

Clearly the central bank must see to it that there is enough 
money in circulation to facilitate the daily exchange of goods 
and services, the daily volume of payments that must be made, 
whether by notes or by cheques transferring claims to bank 
deposits. In the process, the central bank must also see to it 
that the commercial banks have sufficient lending power to be 
able to facilitate the essential short-term credit needs of 
businesses and individuals in order to enable economic activity 
to continue on the highest level that can be consistently main- 
tained without promoting inflation. But beyond this necessary 
creation and expansion of money and credit, it must be the 
duty of the central bank to exercise restraint in its own 


activities, restraint on its Own expansionary potential. 
o * * 
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The greater the amount of direct monetary expansion by 
the central bank, the greater will be the capacity of the com- 
mercial banks to increase their loans and investments and 
thereby put additional spending power into the hands of 
would-be spenders. But increasing the quantity of money and 
credit dees not of itself increase the supply of goods and 
services. There is no monetary manipulation or magic trick 
that can achieve this. Beyond some point, further increases 
in the total supply of money and credit simply provide fuel 
for inflation and actually retard and hamper the growth of 
efficient production. 

In Canada the total supply of money rose rapidly—too 
rapidly—in the year 1955 and the first half of 1956, and 
thereafter showed little change until the economic boom 
passed its peak and started downwards in the late summer of 
1957. In the latter part of 1957 and the first three quarters of 
1958, for reasons which I have discussed at length elsewhere, 
the supply of money again increased very rapidly and to a 
substantial degree. In the process the chartered banks were put 
in a position to expand their loans or investments as might 
be required to meet economic needs for a long time ahead. 
In the early months of this period when the demand for com- 
mercial credit was not large and when the Federal Govern- 
ment was running a large cash deficit, the chartered banks 
put the increase in their lending capacity entirely into the 
purchase of Government of Canada securities. From early 
October 1958 until August 1959 the chartered banks sold 
off the greater part of the government securities so purchased 
and expanded greatly their volume of commercial loans, per- 
sonal loans, mortgage investments and other investments. 

Since August 1959, the volume of commercial loans has 
declined. The banks are in a position now to facilitate a 
moderate degree of expansion in the total volume of their 
commercial loans on a prudent, selective basis, particularly for 
those enterprises which are unable to obtain necessary financ- 
ing from other sources. Some other categories of loans and 
investments acquired in 1958 and early 1959 may well decline 
in 1960 through repayments and maturities and help make 
room for such further expansion in commercial loans as may 
appear to be sound and necessary. 

* * * 


The maintenance of monetary stability is by no means 
sufficient in itself to assure sound growth or prevent inflation. 
The prevention of inflation and the inevitably succeeding 
recession—the effective mitigation of fluctuations in the level 
of employment, production and prices—requires action in 
many other fields besides monetary policy. For example, all 
levels of government can assist by holding down their spend- 
ing programmes, including lending programmes, during the 
buoyant phase of private business expenditures. Taxation 
policy can also make an important contribution. The anti- 
cyclical modulation of government spending and taxing can 
have the double effect both of moderating the fluctuations in 
private business itself—for some expansion programmes of 
private business are directly stimulated by government pro- 
grammes—and of offsetting to some degree those fluctuations 
in the private sector which are not directly so influenced. 

There are other important requirements besides appropriate 
fiscal and monetary policies if an economy is to be able to 
sustain a high rate of economic growth with minimum fluctua- 
tions in prices and total employment. A tendency towards 
preoccupation with fiscal and monetary policy has perhaps 
resulted in not enough attention being given to the whole 
range of other factors affecting the basic efficiency, stability 
and adaptability of the economy, especially the degree of 
mobility of resources and the degree of competition, the 
conditions under which business operates, and the outlook and 
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attitudes of business and the general public. No use of fiscal 
and monetary policy, no matter how inspired, can call forth 
good performance from an economy if the factors of produc- 
tion and distribution ate not basically flexible and competitive, 
Here, too, public policies may have an important influence, 
either helpful or the reverse. 

These requirements for policy apply to any country, to 
Canada no less than to the United States, the United Kingdom 
and other nations with free economies. In varying degrees all 
countries endeavour to follow expansion policies, high em- 
ployment policies and anti-inflation policies, and obviously 
these must be harmonized if they are to be successful. 

* * * 


In Canada we have not only the usual cyclical problems, 
which are not entirely within our own control because of our 
high degree of dependence on conditions in foreign markets, 
but a further problem or cause of instability, namely, that the 
total demand on the part of all elements in the community 
for goods and services for all purposes, both for consumption 
and for the creation of new production facilities and govern- 
ment works and housing combined, has for some years been 
considerably greater than the amount which our own pro- 
ductive capacity can satisfy. This is a condition which most 
other industrialized countries in the North Atlantic com- 
munity had to face in the post-war period but have by now 
largely overcome. In Canada it assumed major proportions 
five or six years ago and has grown since then. To a consider- 
able extent these inflationary pressures have been temporarily 
suppressed or diverted through the medium of foreign borrow- 
ing by Canadian governments and enterprises and the securing 
of capital from other forms of foreign investment in Canada, 
which have made possible the importation from other coun- 
tries of a volume of goods and services greatly in excess of 
our exports of goods and services, to such degree as to fill 
most of the excessive demand in Canada for such goods and 
services. 

Put more bluntly, we have for at least five years been living 
beyond our means on a grand scale. Perhaps we have com- 
forted ourselves with the thought that we were by this means 
increasing from year to year the total productive capacity of 
the Canadian economy by a sufficient extra margin to enable 
us before long to balance our foreign accounts, live within our 
annually expanding means, and even at some time begin to 
pay off our foreign debt. But this has not happened. Exports 
are rising but imports are rising faster. We are not producing 
ourselves out of our import deficit but are getting in deeper. 

Some degree of reliance on foreign resources for some period 
of time may be justified at particular periods of a nation’s 
economic development. This is particularly true of the really 
undeveloped countries which live close to the poverty level 
and find it virtually impossible to accumulate domestic savings 
and devote them to the expansion of productive facilities. It 
was perhaps also appropriate at times during the early stages 
of industrial development of a new country, as, for example, 
in the United States in the 19th Century, and in Canada into 
the early 20th Century. It is scarcely true of Canada today, a 
country which is in many ways a highly developed economic 
entity, enjoying a standard of living generally thought to be 
second only to that of the United States. 

The Canadian people and Canadian business enterprises 
are capable of a high rate of saving and do accumulate each 
year large new savings, which are available for investment in 
new productive facilities. The statistics indicate that in most 
years our rate of personal saving is somewhat less than in the 
United States, but our rate of total saving, by corporations, 
individuals and governments combined included the setting 
aside out of earnings of funds for depreciation, is considerably 
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higher than in the United States. 

Anything that can be done to encourage a reasonable 
increase in personal, governmental or other saving in Canada 
would obviously be a step in the right direction. 

Probably the greater factor in our problem, however, has 
been an excessive degree of spending on capital facilities of 
all kinds (including housing) much greater in total than 
we were able to produce or at any rate willing to provide out 
of our own savings. The longer we cause or permit this ex- 
cessive spending to operate, and to produce a correspondingly 
heavy surplus of imports over exports and a high annual rate 
of increase in our foreign debt, the more vulnerable and pre- 
carious does our position become. 

The rate of new capital spending (both public and private ) 
on physical works, plant and equipment in Canada in recent 
years has, according to the statistics, been considerably greater 
than in the United States—abour 26 per cent of Gross 
National Product as against 18 per cent—but there does not 
appear to have been a correspondingly greater increase in the 
output of mew goods and services by Canadians. We have 
absorbed, consumed or put to use a much greater volume of 
capital, without getting a commensurately greater rate of 
increase in production. 

One reason may be that a larger proportion of our capital 
spending has gone into the development of facilities for our 
greater comfort and enjoyment, rather than into an increase in 
productive facilities. 

It is evident also that through pursuing an excessive rate 
of growth a quantity of business investment in new enter- 
prises or for expansion has been undertaken in too much of 
a hurry, at high cost, in disections which perhaps should not 
have been exploited at all, or not until the following year or 
later years, with the result that a certain amount of capacity 
remains under-employed because it is in excess of market 
requirements, or was established before adequate markets 
could be developed, or is unable to operate at prices com- 
petitive with producers in other countries. 

* * . 

Clearly, not all capital spending contributes to sound growth, 
or to any growth. If we can afford out of our own resources 
capital spending that does not assist growth—that, at best, 
provides some desirable but not economically essential facility 
or service—well and good. But a rate of capital spending 
that requires large increases in foreign debt and that creates 
inflationary pressures and mis-allocation of economic resources, 
is clearly undesirable and harmful. 

The Minister of Finance has urged that “we must all avoid 
doing those things which are likely to encourage a forced and 
excessive growth in spending.” Similar sentiments have been 
expressed by Chancellors of Exchequers and Secretaries of 
Treasuries in many other countries, because it is in the national 
interest of any country to avoid such excesses. 

In Canada, the Minister said of the Federal Government 
“Our aim will be to avoid expenditures that are not 
strictly necessary now and to bring Government revenues and 
expenditures into better balance.” The Minister said that the 
provinces, municipalities and business would be assisted in 
meeting their borrowing problems by restricting Federal bor- 
rowing. The borrowing problems of provinces and municipali- 
ties would of course be much easier if these bodies reduced 
the magnitude of their borrowing as a result of restricting 
their own spending. There are also considerable differences 
among provinces and municipalities in their level of taxation 
and other revenues. Those that borrow the most may not be 
the best managed, the most frugal, or the most prudent. 

At any rate, the fact is we have not increased our production 
commensurately with the increase in our spending. We have 
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not overcome the factors making for a large continuing annual 
increase in our foreign debt. Our exports have increased, but 
our imports have increased more. 

In addition to a large deficit in our merchandise trade, we 
also have a growing net deficit on non-merchandise items, 
such as freight and shipping, tourist expenditures and interest 
and dividends on our foreign borrowings and on foreign 
investments in our country. The excess of our total payments 
for these so-called invisible items, over our receipts of the 
same nature, continues to giow and is approaching the level 
of one billion dollars per annum. Our merchandise trade, so 
far from being adequate to enable us to pay these costs, is 
itself also on the deficit side to the extent of about half a 
billion dollars a year. 

The development of a balance of payments deficit of this 
magnitude might be tolerable if it occurred under emergency 
and temporary conditions which it was clear could and would 
be rectified by policies being adopted for that purpose. A 
glance back over the Canadian balance of payments since the 
war shows that our situation is not temporary but is becoming 
chronic. 

The last year in which we had a favourable balance of 
payments on current account was in 1952. Deficits of $400 
million a year in 1953 and 1954 were followed by an increase 
to $700 million in 1955. The deficit almost doubled again in 
1956, increased a bit more in 1957, declined moderately in 
1958, increased again in 1959 perhaps to the 1956 level, and 
seems likely to increase in 1960 to a new record high figure 
of $1,500 million or more. 

We have had for years, of course, a large deficit in our trade 
and payments with the United States. For a time it seemed 
possible that this would be largely balanced by a surplus in 
our trade and payments with the rest of the world. That 
surplus averaged over half a billion dollars a year in the 
early fifties but has declined every year without exception 
since 1952, virtually disappeared in 1958, has been converted 
into a deficit in 1959 and probably will be a bigger deficit 
in 1960. 

In the field of merchandise trade an important item in our 
trade deficit has been the volume of investment-type goods 
imported, that is, machinery and equipment for use in con- 
struction or for the expansion of physical facilities in Canada. 
The peak in the importation of investment-type goods or 
capital goods appears to have been reached in 1956; imports 
of this type declined slightly in 1957, and substantially in 1958, 
showed a moderate increase in 1959 over 1958, and in 1960 
are likely to approach if not reach the 1956 volume. Even 
without exceeding the level of four years ago, it is a high 
volume and symptomatic of capital spending at a rate which 
is greater than can be provided out of our own national savings. 

But in addition to such imports of capital goods, a further 
consequence of the excessive aggregate pressure on Canadian 
resources has been a rapid expansion in the importation of 
consumer goods including, of course, parts and materials for 
further assembly or manufacture in Canada. These have risen 
every year but one in the past ten years, and seem likely in 
1960 to be at least 25 per cent higher than in 1956 and more 
than double the 1950 level. 

In other words, we are incurring foreign debt to pay for 
both a level of capital spending and a standard of comfort 
which are higher than would be justified by our own earning 
capacity. 

* * * 

I have no doubt that our exports could be further increased 
and our imports could be reduced if we adopted a more 
moderate approach to capital spending in Canada. 

If there were a substantial reduction in capital expendi- 
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tures on the part of governments and business enterprises 
alike, and so in the demand for capital goods, imports of this 
character would be less. 

Moreover, if so much of our own productive resources were 
not devoted to construction, more could be utilized in produc- 
tion for export and more could be devoted to production of 
various kinds of goods for the domestic market at competitive 
costs and thereby bring about a further reduction in the 
volume of imports. 

It must be assumed that little could be done to reduce tise 
net total of $1 billion a year which we must pay by way of 
interest and dividends and for other non-merchandise purposes 
over and above our receipts of the same character. (A possible 
reduction in the net bill for some items would probably be 
offset by some continuing increase in the amounts paid out 
by way of interest and dividends. We could, however, if we 
bring to an end the process of heavy foreign borrowings each 
year, greatly reduce the rate of increase in the annual burden 
of net payments of interest and dividends to foreigners. ) 

If we were now to resolve to live within our means— 
which includes paying out of current income the heavy in- 
terest charges on past foreign borrowings—our merchandise 
balance would have to be rectified to the extent of $1.5 billion 
a year, either by increases in our exports or decreases in our 
imports or by a combination of increased exports and decreased 
imports. 

* * + 

Supposing we had been living within our means during 
the past five or six years, what would the difference in capital 
expenditures have been? This is a matter for conjecture and 
no doubt every person would have his own ideas on the 
subject. We must realize, however, that it would have meant 
that we would have built fewer houses and perhaps lower-cost 
houses (actually, new houses completed in the past five years 
exceeded net family formation, including immigration, by 
250,000 units). This would have meant a smaller conse- 
quential expenditure on streets, sewers, etc. by municipalities. 
We would also have built fewer miles of new high-cost high- 
ways, and would have tried to finance more of various ex- 
penditures by governments and government enterprises out of 
revenue instead of out of borrowing. We would have had 
somewhat less in the way of natural resource development— 
(some obvious cases will occur to everyone)—would have 
needed less hydro electric development (particularly if some 
part of such development had to be financed out of increased 
revenues instead of borrowing) and would of course have had 
somewhat less spending on public buildings and other public 
facilities. In consequence of the lower level of capital expendi- 
tures in these more obvious fields, there would have been 
other sectors of private business which would not have ex- 
panded so much so soon. 

It may be argued by some that a lower level of capital ex- 
penditures would not necessarily, considering the structure of 
our economy, have assured a balanced position in our inter- 
national payments. Other conditions might have had to be 
different than they were if we had resolved to avoid further 
foreign borrowing on balance. But certainly a major essential 
would have been that capital expenditures should not have 
exceeded our capacity and willingness to provide for them 
out of our own savings out of income and production each 
year. 

Nor all capital expenditures, whether public oz private, 
have in the past been necessary or productive. Some have been 
misdirected or premature. Some provided us with a higher 
standard of comfort or public amenities, which were of course 
good things to have but not at the expense of increasing our 
foreign debt. 
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It must be emphasized that the scale of capital spending 
need not be forced or permitted to rise at the rate of recent 
years in order to maintain total employment in Canada. Indeed, 
it must be obvious that the excess spending iu Canada which 
forced a large excess of imports went to maintain employment 
outside Canada. Moreover, other countries with a more 
moderate rate of expansion have had just as good or better a 
record in regard to employment and unemployment. By at- 
tempting an excessive rate of expansion, we encouraged em- 
ployment in particular fields of activity to rise to a level 
which could not be sustained and prevented other more 
stable types of activity from expanding their employment 
opportunities. This was not contributing to the maintenance 
of stable employment conditions. Our heavy reliance on capital 
spending and on the inflow of foreign capital has indeed 
complicated rather than assisted the task of achieving a sus- 
tained high level of employment. 

Do we want to live within our means? Adjustment to a 
lower scale of total spending in the economy is obviously 
possible if we are resolved upon it. There is room for debate 
about methods and measures, but let us not exaggerate the 
difficulties that would be involved in making a substantial 
start on getting away from the present heavy dependence on 
foreign resources and foreign borrowing. Increases in the rate 
of private saving of various kinds, and of public saving 
througn governments developing an excess of revenue over 
total expenditure, are surely possible without hardship. At the 
same time there are various kinds of capital expenditure, both 
public and private, which we do not need to increase as rapidly 
in the future as we have done or attempted to do in the past. 
We may have to question among ourselves the sanctity of a 
number of sacred cows in the field of public investment. This 
may be shocking to exponents of the do-it-all-now-at-any-cost 
school of expansion, but it may yield some interesting answers 
once we begin to ask the right questions. One of the questions 
might be—are those who will benefit willing in certain cases 
to pay for further capital expansion by rate charges on a 
pay-as-you-go basis? Another question is whether the com- 
munity as a whole or the affected groups are willing to pay 
for certain public expenditures out of imcreased taxes? If 
not, what things would we be most willing to forego if bor- 
rowed funds were not available? In the field of natural resource 
development, is it necessary or wise to proceed at quite the 
pace we attempted in the “fifties,” or would it be desirable 
for public authorities to husband more of our natural ‘re- 
sources for development at a time when Canadian savings, 
growing over the years, would be larger and better able to 
finance their development without foreign capital? 

There can be no doubt that most of the kinds of capital 
expenditure now being made in Canada are good in them- 
selves in varying degrees, but even where they are highly 
desirable the combined total is so large as to raise the question, 
how much is really necessary, and how soon is it necessary 
that certain projects should go ahead? 

This is the kind of question that individuals and families 
have to ask themselves constantly. It is most unusual for any 
family to be in a position where it can afford to have what- 
ever it wants and all that it wants as soon as it wants. There 
will always be many desirable things it would like to have or 
do but cannot afford—at any rate not yet—not until it has 
built up its earning power (production) or is able to increase 
its saving by doing without something else it wants less. What 
is taken for granted in the case of a family is no less necessary 
in the case of the nation as a whole, though of course certain 
enterprises within the nation may prudently borrow for certain 
purposes if other sectors will provide the savings. In addition 
to the test “Is it good?” there must be applied the further 
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test “Can we really afford it? Can we pay for it out of our own 
production or income or within the limits of prudent borrow- 
ing at home?” And if not “Is there something else we want less 
and could do without in order to save and have this?” As 
a nation we cannot in the long run avoid this kind of choice 
any more than we can avoid it in our separate families. 
Relative to other countries the choices that face Canada, the 
second wealthiest country in the world, should not be too hard. 

Three years ago when reviewing the development of the 
very large balance of payments deficit of 1956 I remarked that 
“An import surplus of balance of payments deficit of the 
present size is the product and symptom of an excessive rate of 
spending in the economy, not just of a reasonable rate of real 
growth. It would be disturbing to think of an import surplus 
of such magnitude continuing for an indefinite period.” At 
that time I expressed the belief “That total spending of all 
kinds . . . was at least $1 billion greater than would have 
been desirable from the point of view of general stability and 
sound economic growth.” 

Three more years have gone by in which we have had large 
balance of payments deficits and we are now launched on 
another year with the prospective excess of spending over 
production being greater than ever, presumably to be made 
possible for the time being by an equivalent excess of imports 
which will have to be financed by foreign resources in one 
form or another. 

The relationship between excessive total spending, the 
excess of imports over exports, and continued borrowing 
abroad (or investment in Canada by foreigners) is obviously 
one of interaction. If spending exceeds local production it 
must induce either inflation, or a flow of imports in excess 
of exports, or both. Such imports can only be financed either 
by running down the national reserves of foreign assets, or by 
new borrowing abroad, either of which causes the net foreign 
debt of the country to rise by an equivalent amount. 

Conversely, the ability to borrow abroad or obtain invest- 
ment funds from abroad makes possible for a time the main- 
tenance or expansion of spending programmes which other- 
wise would have to be curtailed or held to a smaller rate of 
increase. Borrowing abroad therefore not only finances a 
rise in imports, it makes possible the spending which gave 
rise to the increased load on the domestic economy which in- 
duced the rise in imports. (The imports are not necessarily 
made by the same person who does the borrowing and spend- 
ing. ) 

“Contrariwise,” willingness to do without foreign borrowing, 
willingness to hold spending programmes to amounts that 
can be raised at home out of revenues, or available loanable 
resources at home, will reduce inflationary pressures and the 
volume of imports, and therefore the size of the current account 
balance of payments deficit. It will also increase our ability to 
compete in export markets. 

* * * 

New foreign investment in Canada each year may be 
divided into two broad categories. One is that which is under- 
taken by foreigners on their own initiative, either by way of 
direct investment in Canadian subsidiaries or by way of 
purchasing in the market Canadian stocks and bonds, payable 
in Canadian currency. The other broad category is that which 
would not take place without the initiative being taken by 
Canadians, whether governments or business. In this category, 
the parties chiefly involved in recent years have been the 
provincial governments and a number of municipalities which 
have borrowed abroad through the issue and sale of bonds 
payable in foreign currency. The Federal Government has 
not borrowed abroad since 1950, but provincial and municipal 
net new issues abroad, of bonds payable in foreign currency 
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including guaranteed as well as direct issues, have been 
substantial every year except 1955 and rose to $340 million 
in 1959. Gross new issues have of course been considerably 
larger. 

Local governments and their government-owned business 
enterprises and other agencies that issue or guarantee securities 
payable in a foreign currency incur an exchange risk of un- 
known dimensions. Because they have no foreign currency 
revenues and because no one can know what rate of exchange 
will be ruling at various times in the future when payments of 
interest and principal have ro be made, they do not in fact 
know what the borrowed money is going to cost in terms of 
Canadian dollars, the currency in which their revenues are 
paid. 

Although at one time access to the United Kingdom capital 
market, the United States capital market and other foreign 
capital markets may have been a helpful standby to remedy 
inadequacies in the Canadian capital market, it has not been 
necessary from that point of view for some years. Canadian 
savings and the machinery of the Canadian capital market 
can now supply all the capital funds needed by governments 
and business combined to carry on a capital expenditure 
programme as large in total as is sound and healthy for the 
Canadian economy to sustain in any one year. 

Further resort to foreign borrowing in such circumstances 
by local governments and their agencies would be based either 
on the opinion that such borrowing will prove cheaper in the 
long run—which is a gamble on the exchange rate, not a 
sober judgment—or on disregard of the possible consequences 
for future budgets and future generations of Canadians. It is 
difficult to see how this can be considered sound finance. 

7 * * 


I have at several points in my remarks today suggested 
what public authorities could do to help bring about a better 
balance in our savings-expenditure ratio, reduce our rate of 
foreign borrowing, and moderate to some degree the ups and 
downs of the business cycle. Of course the problem before us 
covers a much wider territory. 

I should like to revert for a moment to the re. . mship 
between monetary policy and the various other factors which 
can make either for stabiliry or for instability. Unless public 
policies and private practices alike play their part in the 
struggle to achieve a more balanced economic structure in 
Canada, both monetary policy and the credit policies of the 
banks may be put under great strain—and the desired results 
will nevertheless not be achieved. 

Those outside central banks who say that monetary policy, 
usually called “Tight Money,” cannot by itself restrain in- 
flation or protect a country from living beyond its means, 
are only saying something that central bankers have been 
trying to explain and emphasize for a long time past. 

To go on, however, and say or imply that monetary policy 
is therefore useless and that tight money should be replaced 
by easy money, is nothing but mischievous defeatism. Any- 
thing that can be done by any agency or any group in the 
community to try to maintain overall stability should be done. 

If tight money and high interest rates are painful, and by no 
means fully effective, the remedy is not to court disaster by 
cultivating easy money or funny money or subsidized money, 
but to remove the fundamental cause. So far as the cause is of 
external origin it is a question of how fast foreign enterprises 
are to develop their projects in this country. So far as the 
cause is of Canadian origin, the cure is basically a question of 
self-restraint and morale. 

For us in Canada to adopt the goal of living wit>in our 
means would not in any way require giving up the goal of 
progress and expansion. On the contrary, it would enable us 
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to achieve sustainable, efficient and fruitful expansion in a 
much more satisfactory way than in the past. Nor would it 
mean we would have a slower rate of growth or a smaller 
proportion of new investment in physical equipment than in 
other countries. On the contrary, our own annual rate of saving, 
even without any further increase, is such as to provide a 
greater degree of new capital investment within our borders 
year by year than that which normally takes place in most 
other countries, including the United States. Every year we 
would be able to increase our productive plant by a greater 
amount than the preceding year. Our Gross National Product 
could be growing at least as rapidly as in the past, though 
some parts of the pattern of production and employment 
would be different. 

The object of economic policy on a self-sustaining, self- 
respecting basis is growth not stagnation, progress without 
recurrent chills and fevers, and the greatest possible measure 
of the good things of life for the greatest number of people. 
But in pursuit of these objectives prudence and moderation 
and putting saving before spending can do more for us, as they 
have for others, than overreaching and undue haste, and 
prolonged reliance on the crutch of rapidly rising foreign 
debt. 

Last October I attended the annual meetings of the World 
Bank and International Monetary Fund, two institutions 
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which are dedicated to the promotion of sound economic 
growth, monetary stability, and the expansion of international 
trade. I heard the President of the World Bank congratulate 
a European country for having overcome its postwar in- 
flationary pressures, which were much worse and much more 
difficult to deal with—because of the destruction and dislocation 
arising from the War—than the pressures in Canada with 
which we have been faced and which we have not yet suc- 
ceeded in containing. 

He attributed their success not to the possession of rich 
natural resources, of which indeed they have none, but to 
qualities of personal character and community morale, namely, 
hard work, self-discipline and financial statesmanship. 

With these qualities, and assisted in the early days of post- 
war rehabilitation by some foreign loans—including loans 
from Canada, it is strange to recall that for a time after the war 
we were a lender rather than a borrower—with these, they set 
their house in order, overcame great hardships and handicaps, 
and succeeded in living within their means, and paying off 
gradually their post-war foreign debt. They did this, and a 
number of other European nations pursued much the same 
course, because they knew it was in their interest as an 
independent, industrious and self-respecting nation. 

Who will say it is beyond the power of Canadians to do the 
same? 


“Can Asia Be Saved 
From Communist China’s Aggression” 


THE REVOLUTION SWEEPING ASIA IS NOT COMMUNISM 


By CECIL BROWN, Tokyo, Japan, Tokyo Correspondent, NBC News and Far Eastern Chief, 
National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 


Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, January 4, 1690, Veterans Memorial Building 


geration I hardly know what to say. I am very honored 

and delighted to be here, but I am under some restraint 
at the moment. I went to the Far East for NBC and thought 
that I could come here under the illusion that no one would 
know anything about the Far East, and therefore I could 
speak with extreme freedom. Instead I find that there are a 
number of people who have spent time in the Far East, and 
also that a group of you gentlemen are about to embark on a 
round-the-world trip that will take you through the Far East. 
Therefore I find myself speaking under the handicap of being 
able to be checked upon. 

Let me say initially that I have, in my long and sordid 
career, appeared before various groups and gone to I think 
every community in the United States. But, as I mentioned to 
Mr. Townsend a few moments ago, I don’t recall—and I have 
searched my memory to recall—of an occasion when preceding 
the luncheon I had the opportunity of being greeted by some 
70 or 80 of your distinguished members, and I don’t recall of 
an occasion when at each greeting I found myself suffused 
by an air of sincerity and genuine good will on the part of 
each person in expressing their appreciation—however mis- 
guided it may be—in welcoming me to your city. I am deeply 
grateful for your kindness and generosity in having me here. 

Now, as Mr. Townsend mentioned a few moments ago, a 
few weeks ago on the border of Tibet I found myself not 
merely standing on the roof of the world, but also being 
deafened by the rumble and crash of dramatic history in the 


[ress YOU, Mr. Townsend. After that wild exag- 


making. And it was an odd and wickedly unfair feeling. You 
expect to be overwhelmed by an exquisite serenity, there in the 
midst of the towering beauty of the Himalayan Mountains. 
Instead in that wild and remote country of Nepal and Bhutan, 
Sikkim, of West Bengal and Assam, you come face to face 
with the accelerated destiny of Asia. Right across the border, 
through the high mountain passes leading into and out of 
Tibet, substantial forces of Red Chinese troops were and are 
massed for no one knows what purpose. 

On this side tension was not acute, but the people along 
the border of Tibet seemed to be infected by a gnawing fear 
and to be invigorated by a new and shocking awareness. As 
to the fear, as I saw it among the border people suddenly 
hurtled into the front line of danger, the fear seemed to be 
not so much that Red Chinese troops would come pouring 
through the mountain passes from the plateau of Tibet, to 
easily overwhelm an undertrained and ill-equipped and nu- 
merically inferior Indian Army; rather, this was the fear: 
whether the India of Nehru, the Parliamentary democracy of 
India, the backward, poverty-stricken, ill-fed, ill-housed and 
uninspired people of India would have the will, the ingenuity 
and the cohesion to meet its challenge. 

This challenge is not merely the threat of Red Chinese 
military aggression. I have not one bit of doubt that Red 
China means to nibble at India’s borders, and further to bring 
about the failure of Indian democracy, to make New Delhi 
entirely submissive to Peking. The broader challenge, the 
greater challenge is the capacity of India to meet its over- 
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whelming bread and butter, or more correctly, its curry and 
rice problems. 

What I have just described from the mental turbulence in 
the lofty Himalayan Mountains to the confused and bewildered 
atmosphere of New Delhi, the Indian capital, is not a chal- 
lenge or fear confined to India. What is happening on the 
border of Tibet, the reactions that have been germinated there, 
form the panorama of the current picture in all of Asia, for 
Red China is on its drive to rule Asia. And the countries on 
its borders will sink or swim in direct ratio to their ability to 
hamper that drive, to deter it with internal strength and 
external support. 

What I am trying to convey here is nothing less than this: 
that Communist China aims to suffocate every non-Communist 
independent nation of Asia; to make subservient to Peking, 
in one way or another, more than one and a half billion 
people in Asia, from Japan to Ceylon, from Pakistan to 
Indonesia. It is, I think you will agree, an awesome program 
of conquest and, as a consequence, it is a fearful challenge to 
free world strength and decision. But that I am convinced is to 
be the mushrooming terror of this new decade we are now 
beginning. If it be true that the Soviets have decided there 
is virtue in a certain measure of decent behavior, it is equally 
evident that as part of the irrepressible mockery of the fates 
Red China should now ride roughshod over this so-called 
opening path to serenity. 

In our time the hinge of our fate has moved steadily east- 
ward from the Rhine to the Volga and now to the Yangtze. 
There it is now, and there I believe it will be in the decade 
of the Sixties. 

A few minutes ago I spoke of the people on this side of the 
border of Tibet being invigorated by a new and shocking 
awareness. For that we owe a debt of gratitude to Mao Tse- 
tung and company. To them, ever so much more than Ameri- 
can aid programs, or the words from Washington, which are 
usually unintelligible to Asians. No one in Washington, not 
one of my colleagues in journalism, who among us here now, 
would have thought one year ago that the hooded eye of 
Nehru could be pried open to reality; that Nehru’s averted 
gaze could be swiveled to focus on the menace next door. 
Who could have guessed a year ago that the politically naive 
and left wing university students of India would be parading 
now in denunciation of Red China? The question answers 
itself—no one thought so. 

I concentrate on India on this point because it—the most 
ravish in its devotion to and support of the Chinese Com- 
munist evil—is the classic example of the new and really 
astonishing spirit in Asia. That new spirit handed to us on 
the bloody platter of Tibet is the biggest dividend to come 
our way in the past year in Asia. It is producing a coagulation 
of neutral countries which now recognize that Communist 
China is what a tardily disillusioned Nehru said it was, the 
country in the world least interested in peace. 

We need to bear in mind that it is part of human nature 
to pretend or assume or hope that what happens to the other 
fellow will not happen to us, or to you. For instance, we in 
the United States and the people in Europe watched in horror 
as the Soviet massacred their way through Hungary a few 
years ago. But the Communist depravity in Hungary had al- 
most no impact in Asia except to confirm what any intelligent 
person should have known, that our own political campaign 
prornises of 1952 to roll back the Communists and to liberate 
the captive peoples was a thoroughly wicked and wholly 
irresponsible deception of American voters and European 
victims. It is hardly necessary to remind that India’s double- 
talking Nehru, and India’s self-deceiving Krishna Menon, 
justified and supported the Russian action in Hungary until 
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they, screaming and squealing, were dragged by world public 
opinion into a mild criticism of Soviet Russia. 

But Hungary opened no eyes in Asia. 

Earlier I remarked that Tibet was the murdering straw 
that broke the patient camel’s back in Asia. That certainly 
was a heavy straw, but the education of the Asians to the 
reality of Chinese Communist aggressiveness might have 
stopped dead had it not been for another decision made in 
Peking, and that decision of course was to attack Indian 
troops in the Ladakh area of Kashmir State in Northwest 
India, and to attack in the Assam area on the Northeast 
frontier. The point needs to be made, gentlemen, that India 
would have swallowed the tragedy of Tibet without encounter- 
ing a very severe case of indigestion. What Indian public 
opinion would not take, as willing as Nehru might have 
been to take it, was the murder of Indian soldiers and the 
aggression against Indian territory, however disputed that 
territory may be. 

To put it another way, the basic approach of India has 
been, in the 12 years of its independence, that it was im- 
material where and how far Communism aggressed, just so 
that it did not violate India’s borders. You may call that policy 
immoral, although I hesitate to even indicate that any country 
has a moral policy in international affairs. But consider also 
the hunger of the newly independent countries of Asia to 
tackle their fantastic economic, political, sociological problems 
without being involved in military headaches and other 
countries’ misfortunes and gyrations. 

As an Indian official in New Delhi a couple of weeks ago 
put it to me, “We knew the Chinese Communist threat was 
coming, but we thought we would have another 15 years or 
so before having to face it.” It came, however, in the last 
year of the decade of the Fifties to spill over and to dominate 
the Sixties. ‘ 

Now as every fighting man knows, courage like cowardice is 
akin to disease, it infects others. I will not exaggerate by 
extolling Indian courage in this border trouble with Red 
China, but we could hardly deny that the former Indian 
indifference to Chinese Communism, compared to current 
Indian awareness, is a form of moral bravery. But the more 
pertinent point is this: the readiness of the Indian people to 
forego that dizzy spectacle of turning the other cheek is 
infecting, or perhaps a better word would be, inspiring every 
other non-Communist, so-called neutral, country in Asia. Just 
as many Asian countries, for reasons I mentioned before, took 
their cue of neutrality from India, now they are taking their 
cue of reality from India. And the reality they are absorbing 
is quite easy to define and it needs definition, for the awaken- 
ing of Red China's neighbors was and is a prime requisite 
for embarking on the hard and hazardous road of containing 
Chinese Communist aggression. 

The reality now overtaking the non-Communist occupants 
of Asian real estate is this, that Red China is a betrayer of the 
principles of peaceful coexistence and now is not to be trusted. 

And at that point you may be quick to say, “If they just 
discovered that, in what world have they been living?” Well, 
the world they have been living in was created in 1955 at 
the rather scenic town of Bandung in the mountains of the 
main Indonesian island of Java. There only four years ago 29 
nations of Asia and Africa met to sound the death knell of 
imperialism, meaning of course the white man’s imperialism, 
and to promise not to poach on the territory of others or their 
affairs. And there at Bandung, India’s Nehru and Red China’s 
Chou En-lai, under the admiring and congratulatory gazes of 
27 other nations, walked arm and arm into the Setting Sun, 
their romance assuring Asia a happy future—or so they 
thought. 
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But, gentlemen, it was the spirit of Bandung that was also 
murdered in Tibet. And out of that death has come for us, 
for the free world, a promising legacy of strength. Lest we get 
an impression that we are on Easy Street in Asia, let me 
hasten to add that we will need more strength than is now 
visible to save Asia from the expanding power of Com- 
munist China. Above all, let us not minimize the power and 
at the least, let us not underestimate the Chinese Communist 
capacity to make trouble. 

Communist China is now engaged in a weird drive to 
alienate friends and to intimidate neighbors. The Peking 
people have decided that being friends of no one is the road 
to success. It is also Red China's recipe for keeping Asia in 
turmoil. That reveals another basic decision in Peking, that 
Red China is opposing and will continue to oppose, this 
current gambit of Soviet Russia to ease world tension. 

Khrushchev has a vested interest in resting for a time on a 
plateau bearing the marker of “Spirit of Camp David,” and 
that in the Soviet vocabulary means, for the time being we will 
not push you too roughly, if you will not push us while we 
get our breath. 

On the other hand, Mao Tse-tung has a vested interest not 
in serenity but in making mischief and more mischief and 
worse. When Khrushchev was in Peking for the 10th Anni- 
versary of the Communists coming to power in China—that 
was last October—-he protested against the Chinese Com- 
munist program of misbehavior and he got nowhere. The 
dialogue of Khrushchev and Mao would tell us why. I, of 
course, and unfortunately, was not hiding under the table 
during that meeting. And while Mao Tse-tung may have 
bugged that room, NBC did not—not having a chance to. 

But when Khrushchev said to Mao, “Calm down, pal and 
take heed of that American who wrote a book on How to 
Win Friends and Influence People,” I suggest, gentlemen, that 
Mao retorted to Khrushchev in this way: “Who are you, the 
devoted sidekick of Stalin, to tell me to see goodness or decent 
motives in other nations? Why do you wish to deny me what 
Lenin and from 1924 on, Stalin had and used to the hilt, the 
whole outside world as a whipping boy? What makes you 
think, Comrade Khrushchev, that China in the early stages of 
its revolution and expansion is less in need than Russia was 
all those years for a foreign devil to distract people from the 
pressures of building a new society?” 

And I venture to say that Mao Tse-tung added, “You, 
Comrade Khrushchev, may hoodwink the forgetful and super- 
ficial Americans with your talk to persuade them that Russian 
history begins when you say it does, but I know that you 
pressed your people—many to their deaths—and you expanded 
your territory by doing just what I am doing in Asia, and 
intend to go on doing.” Now if that dialogue—it was actually 
more of a monologue—is imaginary, Red Chinese actions 
based on it are not. It seems to me that Red China—arrogant, 
belligerent, contemptuous of others—tossed overboard the 
Bandung principles for these reasons: 

First, Red China wants to focus world attention on its 
growing power for blackmail purposes, and to prepare the 
way for the expansion across the Himalayan Mountains and 
also into Southeast Asia. 

Second, to force India to kowtow to Red China and to bring 
about a failure of India’s attempt to survive under a demo- 
cratic system. 

Third, to divert attention from the worsening internal prob- 
lems of Red China. Food shortages there are serious, produc- 
tion troubles are increasing. There is more public resentment 
against the intense pressure to give all for the state. 

To put it succinctly, as one foreign diplomat in Peking 
did, “Things are in a monumental mess.” But, gentlemen, in 
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saying that nothing has been said that can give us very much 
comfort. Perhaps it might even be said that the worse condi- 
tions become inside China, the greater the danger outside of 
China. And some of the harsh facts, as I see them are these: 
The Communists are in firm control of China. The unhappy 
truth is that 13 million Party members dominate and direct 
every waking moment of the other 670 million people of 
China. The Communists inspire many, they irritate more, they 
arouse rebellion in some, but the cardinal point is, they domi- 
nate alli. 

Of course, there is internal dessension in China. There are 
sporadic uprisings. There is both active and passive resistance 
to this new program or that one, this outrageous demand or 
that one. But again we come to the cardinal point: All these 
stirrings or misgivings are rather easily controlled by the 
central authority. It is sensible, I believe, to erase a myth 
which many Americans have hugged to themselves as the 
easy road to solutions: the theory and myth of an internal 
collapse of the Red regime is untenable in the foreseeable 
future. Despite the fake production figures, all the terrific 
and terrifying growing pains, the Red Chinese economy is 
making progress. The commune system for the present is 
not contracting, it is spreading. Some experiments fail, others 
succeed in terms of output whatever the cost may be in 
traditions, in decencies and human survival. 

And Red China's incentive to go after more space—north, 
east, south and west—can be gauged by this fact: the popula- 
tion is increasing at a rate of 20 million a year. In two decades, 
one billion people in China! The emergence of Red China 
within a relatively short time into a first-rate industrial 
power goes without saying. For that effort it can harness the 
energies of 680 million people, and before this year is done 
it will be 700 million people. That's quite a bit of manpower, 
and womanpower, too, on which to draw for military forces. 
It is more than we or our friends in Asia, or for that matter, 
Soviet Russia, could draw upon. 

As I have said, Red China aims to use this growing power 
not merely to build its own country, but to conquer by occupa- 
tion or subversion or infiltration or through puppets all the 
countries of Asia. Peking has an elaborate formula for this, 
and I want to cite only one phase of it »> that we may perhaps 
better understand some of the events you will see happening 
in Asia this year and the next and the next. 

The basic fact in the formula is that the use of force is 
perfectly justified. Let me be specific. If Communist Red 
rebels in Laos or Malaya or Burma or Thailand or South Viet 
Nam, were to overthrow the constitutional government with 
the help of outside Red forces, that under Marxist Lenin 
doctrine would not be aggression and it would not even be 
interference in the internal affairs of that country; not at all. 
On the contrary, in the Marxist book that would be liberation 
of the workers and peasants from an oppressive imperialism. 
But if in this same situation the United States helps the gov- 
ernment of Laos or Malaya, and so forth, to resist the rebellion, 
then according to Communist doctrine the U. S. is guilty of 
what is called imperialist aggression and interference in the 
internal affairs of that country. That was the precise pattern 
followed quite recently in the Southeast Asia country of Laos, 
and it is to be repeated later on there. For Red China makes 
it as obvious as Adolph Hitler did in Mein Kampf, what it 
has in store for the free countries. If Hitler was considerate 
enough to tell an unheeding and indifferent world what mis- 
chief and murder he would one day spread in wholesome 
quantities, Mao Tse-tung has been equally considerate and 
specific, if mot quite as verbose. Mao Tse-tung’s classic, and 
one hopes, unforgettable doctrine for Chinese communism, 
and his warning to the world, was couched in these words: 
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“Enemy advances, we retreat; enemy halts, we harass; enemy 
tires, we attack; enemy retreats, we pursue.” That is the all- 
embracing formula of the Chinese Communist program for 
expansion in Asia. I sincerely hope not a single person here 
will forget it. 

Now, what momentum does the enemy—meaning, I assume, 
us and our friends—what momentum do we have to advance, 
what immunities to fatigue do we have, what rear guard 
actions are we capable of in retreat? Since the hope of chang- 
ing Red China is so dim, the alternative prospect is to restrain 
Red China. And I may as well tackle here the seductive re- 
straint known as admission of Red China into the United 
Nations. If that were to happen, it would probably be fol- 
lowed rather quickly, or perhaps simultaneously, with recogni- 
tion by the United States. 

I happen to hold to the individual concept not generally 
shared by governments that recognition of a government does 
indeed put a stamp of respectability on it. That may or may 
not be consequential—to be considered respectable—but it has 
its uses, as Khrushchev well knows after gaining that stamp 
while visiting the White House. While it is hardly necessary 
here to review Red China’s action in making war on the 
United Nations, nothing has happened since Korea to suggest 
that Red China would dream of subscribing to the principles 
of the United Nations, however scarred and bruised those 
principles may have become in the past 15 years. I find it 
hard to believe that one achieves the reformation of a dedi- 
cated and contemptuous gangster by inviting him into your 
home. Quite the contrary, aside from taking on a false mantle 
of pragmatism, one is actually in the hazardous posture of 
extending one’s neck for a neat job of ear to ear throat cutting. 
If international principles mean anything, and I underscore 
the “if,” then Red China now and over the past few years 
should have been submitting itself to a self-imposed period 
of probation instead of continued depredations. 

To admit Red China to the U. N. would confirm what I 
think no decent individual could confirm and still face himself 
over a shaving mirror in the morning, that the way to gain 
respectability is to murder and rob your way across the land- 
scape. 

Well, those moral and ethical notions may not have much 
meaning any more, so as they say in advertising circles, let's 
take the feathers off the bird. To UNify Red China and to 
extend U. S. recognition instead of restraining Red China 
would break the frail bonds which unite peoples in Southeast 
Asia to stand up against Red China. We are trying to save 
Southeast Asia, not to open its doors to massive infiltration 
of Red Chinese propaganda, agents and saboteurs. 


Not long ago I was in Cambodia, the only Southeast Asia 
country to recognize Red China. And there one can see the 
Red Chinese program of infiltration at work. The charming 
boss of Cambodia, Prince Sihanouk, is convinced he can 
outsmart the Communists. I certainly hope so and I also doubt 
it. To pin it down, to recognize Red China would be to 
spread a Red carpet in Asia for the advance of communism 
and not to restrain or contain it. 

I have heard people say, as I am sure you have, too, “But 
you can’t ignore a country of over 650 million people.” I 
certainly trust we are not ignoring Red China. In fact, one 
aim of my remarks today is to help us be more alert to Red 
China. 

Now, incredible as it may seem, some people are turning 
to that jovial cutthroat, Mr. Khrushchev, to restrain China. 
And, incredible as it may seem, I believe he is attempting to 
do just that, for reasons mentioned before, for he wishes a 
plateau of no tension. And also for reasons mentioned before, 
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Mao Tse-tung is angrily throwing off the Khrushchev check 
rein. 

Now before we throw our hats into the air that Khrushchev 
is a friend in need—my goodness, that sounds bizarre; Khrush- 
chev a friend in need?—we would do well to restrain our 
ecstacy long enough to remember that Moscow and Peking 
are partners in communism. Things would have to come to a 
mighty desperate pass before the Moscow-Peking axis got 
rusty enough to fall apart. Of course there is rust on it now. 
And when Khrushchev makes his trip to India and Indonesia, 
as he will in February, there will be more rust on it. But I 
would not say that our axis with Britain in 1956, or with 
France now, is free of lasting and piercing squeals. 

One of England's great generals of World War II said to 
me a few years ago, “In 20 years the U. S. and Britain will be 
allied with Russia against China.” Maybe so, and perhaps 
there is merit in giving thought to the matter as to which 
would be the more usefu: partner, China against Russia, or 
Russia against China. The future of course, must be weighed. 
But the present must be dealt with, too, and the present fact 
is that Soviet Russia is still extending massive help to China, 
in order to make it bigger and stronger. 

At the same time, Russia is moving—has moved—one mil- 
lion more people into the vast sparse areas of Siberia fronting 
the 2,500-mile border with Red China, and the Chinese 
eyeing that labor throng are sending their people into the 
Russian puppet state of Outer Mongolia. So there are many 
areas of friction; I have only cited a few. There are many 
areas of friction between the two giants of communism, but 
Soviet Russia is not likely to contribute to the downfall of 
another Communist state. 

We are on more dependable ground, we may be on more 
promising ground, if we resort to our own wisdom, strength 
and spirit, a well as military power, to restrain and contain 
Communist China. Let's face it: in material terms we have 
weak friends in Asia around the rim of Red China, but we 
do have friends. And we have many more friends now as a 
result of President Eisenhower's visit to Asia. Few of our 
friends in Asia have even a speaking acquaintance with 
democracy, but that surely is now an academic point to a 
nation which makes a buddy out of a Communist dictator of 
Yugoslavia, and the Fascist dictator of Spain. The shade of 
difference between our alleged friends, Tito and Franco, and 
our apparent friends in Asia, is one of intent. In my travels 
through those countries I was impressed by the desire of such 
men as President Diem of South Viet Nam, General Ayub of 
Pakistan, General Win of Burma, even Marshal Sarit of Thai- 
land, to elevate their people to the responsibilities of conduct- 
ing responsible, representative government. 

All the peoples of Asia are ill prepared for that, with the 
exception of those in the Philippines, India and Japan. So, 
from Korea to Formosa, to Pakistan and that waste up in 
between, we have dictators we must depend upon to help us 
contain communism. I must add that if the dictators were 
not in those countries now, those countries would probably 
be Communist. The fact that they are not is only partly that 
Red Chinese troops did not pour into their countries. Equally 
important, the anti-Communist dictators are maintaining 
order while they try to give their people something material 
today, while building an almost touchable vision of tomorrow. 

Of course, military forces—and they would mainly be U. S. 
forces—are essential to restrain Communist aggression, al- 
though military forces that will not be used will restrain no 
one. But the absence of a bowl of rice for an Indian worker 
or a Vietnamese peasant is a more impressive fact, a more 
persuasive force than guns or tanks. 

The Great Leap Forward in China, even if its legs are 
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tangled in mid-air at the moment, is part of the magnetism 
that China has for the depressed peoples of Asia. Democracy 
versus Communism is not an issue in Asia or even a challenge. 
The words have almost no meaning to any one in Asia, and I 
doubt if many people would run to their guns to save them- 
selves from communism. 

The people of Asia are ready, willing and eager to fight for 
the revolution that is really sweeping Asia, and it is not com- 
munism. They are ready to fight to win the fruits of the 20th 
Century. They want food and decent health so that half of 
their babies do not die before the end of the first year. They 
want transportation, a better house, a fingerhold on hope for 
the future. 

The more boldly the free world moves in aiding these 
stricken underdeveloped countries with economic, medical, 
educational help, the stiffer their spines will become to resist 
Red China. As their spines stiffen, as their well being im- 
proves, as their health gives them vigor, their sense of national 
purpose will harden both for their countries’ protection and 
for imperviousness to the siren song of Red China. 

Now I began my remarks by talking about India and I end 
them there also. A few weeks ago I was in an Indian village 
only 10 miles from New Delhi, the most modern city in 
India. But 10 miles from that city I stepped back 1,000 years 
in time and in health, sanitation, education, food and hope. 
Despite the Hindu religious notion that the worth while life 
comes after departure from this earth, I maintain that the 
Indian people will not supinely submit to starvation, to a 
continued and depraved denial of the decency and dignity of 
the human being. Resentment against that is the core, the 
heart, the real meaning of the revolution in Asia. And that is 
the revolution we need to foster in Asia, for the move we do, 
and the more we do to meet its demands, the stronger our 
defenses will be against Chinese Communist aggression. 

ALLEN B. CROW: Mr. Brown, we have a few ane 
which we hope you will comment on briefly. 


(Reading Question) “AT THE FORTHCOMING SUM- 
MIT CONFERENCE TO BE HELD IN PARIS NEXT 
MAY, CAN KHRUSHCHEV SPEAK FOR AND MAKE 
BINDING AGREEMENTS AFFECTING RED CHINA?” 

CECIL BROWN: Absolutely not. Brief enough? 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHAT IS 
GOING TO BECOME OF FORMOSA AND CHIANG 
KAI-SHEK?” 

CECIL BROWN: Well, if we don’t abandon Formosa, 
Formosa will survive as the Republic of China. If we do 
abandon Formosa, I will not include Chiang Kai-shek, he is 
mortal like the rest of us, he will pass. If we do abandon 
Formosa, then the Chinese political alternative to the system 
in Communist China will also disappear. I would only point 
out—I mentioned Tito in Yugoslavia in my remarks—you 
know that we would have given our eyeteeth to create a 
Communist state which is antagonistic or resistant to Soviet 
Russia. We now have in the Far East a Chinese political 
alternative to the system in Communist China. The more 
Formosa succeeds, the more of a magnet it becomes to the 
people on the mainland of China. 

This magnetism may not manifest itself for 50 or 75 years, 
I don’t know; I can’t look that far ahead. However, I think it 
is vital to free world interests to support free Formosa—and 
I am happy to put the word “free” in quotation marks when 
applied to Formosa compared to mainland China—as a 
Chinese political alternative to the Communist system on the 
mainland. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “HOW FAR 
CAN WE COUNT ON JAPAN AND OTHER NATIONS 
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OF THE FAR EAST AS ALLIES TO HELP US STEM THE 
COMMUNIST TIDE?” 

CECIL BROWN: Well, in military terms we cannot count 
on Japan to any great extent. The most pacifist people in the 
world, believe it or not, are the Japanese people and they 
hate anything smacking of militarism. They have good reason 
to, I would assume, but nevertheless they have another reason. 
This whole cornucopia of the post-war period is showering 
creature comforts on them. They like them, they enjoy them, 
they want them: TV sets, automobiles, electric rice cookers, 
and all these gadgets, the like of which they have never 
known before. I see some people laughing, but consider these 
things have been in the world for a long time, and the Japanese 
people never had access to them. Think what it means to a 
Japanese family now to be able to buy a car! Not too many 
can afford them yet, but at least the opportunity is now open 
to them. Therefore, my basic point is that the Japanese people 
are not interested in military adventures and military support, 
or even accepting the challenges which now face the free 
world. They want business, they want trade, they want pros- 
perity. 

The South Korean Army is a substantial force. The army on 
Formosa of about five to six hundred thousand troops is an 
effective force. But having said that, we come back to the 
basic point, that American, U. S. free world military forces 
are essential to the maintenance of peace or the stopping of 
aggression in the Far East. 

In economic terms, Japan can play an increasingly vital 
and important role because when I spoke of aid to the under- 
developed countries, this is an aid that should not be con- 
tingent entirely on American contributions, or even American 
concern and interest. This is a form of aid that Asian countries 
can lend to each other. And if there is a development that I 
think is discernible, just poking its head over the horizon, it 
is that Asian countries will do more and more within the 
limits of their capacity to participate in the building of under- 
developed, less developed countries than themselves. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “SINCE MOST 
OF THOSE IN ASIA AND AFRICA ARE NON-WHITES, 
IS THERE ANY BASIS FOR HOPE THAT THE WEST 
WITH ITS WHITE AND MUCH SMALLER POPULA- 
TION, CAN COUNT UPON AS ALLIES THOSE WHOM 
THEY ARE NOW UNDERTAKING TO SUPPORT, BE- 
FORE THEY YIELD TO COMMUNIST AGGRESSION?” 

CECIL BROWN: Who dreamed up that question? Was 
that you, Mr. Crow? I don’t quite know how to answer a 
question like that. It is certainly true that I would say that 
the violent segregationists in this country—and you can 
name a few for yourself, one of whom is a governor—I would 
say that people like that have done more good for the Com- 
munists—lI am trying to reach a figure: I would say that people 
like that have done more good for the Communists than 
100,000 Red agents working day and night in Asia. Now 
that’s quite a gift to give to the enemy. 

I would say that in the interest of survival (if you are not 
interested in equality, at least you might be interested in the 
preservation of your necks), it well behooves the United 
Scates and the American people to understand that there is 
something genuine and worth while in the democratic concept 
of equality that we judge people by their character and their 
abilities and their honesties, and not by the color of their 
skins. Because, gentlemen, if we go on using this lopsided, 
anti-democratic concept toward our fellow man we are asking 
for our extinction. If that’s what you want, if that’s what 
anyone wants, then stick to the outworn ideas. If you are 
interested in something more, then I would reexamine our 
values. 
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ALLEN B. CROW: Mr. Brown, we have just one more 
question. 

(Reading Question) “WHAT If THE PROBABILITY, IN 
YOUR OPINION, OF THE RED CHINESE HAVING 
AND USING ATOMIC WEAPONS?” 

CECIL BROWN: Well, I think there is no doubr that the 
Red Chinese will have atomic weapons. I think you can get 
the Smyth Report and build one for yourself in your back 
yard, if you want to spend the money and effort. There are 
about 7,000 Russian technicians operating in Red China and 
I think that it is inevitable that Red China will have atomic 
weapons and missiles, and so on. 
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This brings up the broader question: how then are you 
going to achieve world disarmament without including Red 
China? And I have no doubr that eventually Red China will 
be admitted into the United Nations. Circumstances will force 
this. What I am against, as I indicated, is recognition of Red 
China in the foreseeable future. Now, the foreseeable future, 
depending on your eyesight, may be a year or two or five or 
ten. But if—and it takes a very big “if’—world disarmament 
were to be achieved, and world control of atomic weapons 
were to be achieved, then obviously Red China would have 
to be a part of that. As to whether Red China would use 
atomic weapons, in my opinion any country under certain 
circumstances will use atomic weapons. 


Are We A Nation 
Of Economic Illiterates? 


MAKE PEACE SYNONYMOUS WITH PROSPERITY 


By SYLVIA F. PORTER, New York City, Nationally and Daily Syndicated Financial Columnist and Editor; Author “How To 
Make Money in Government Bonds”; Editor, Weekly Newsletter “Reporting on Governments’; Co-Author “How to Live 
Within Your Income”; “Managing Your Money” 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, February 1, 1960 


I have left town I feel that my visit here was a success, 

ic will primarily be because, as the wife of your Mayor 
said, we have today broken dowu a few barriers. As a woman's 
woman, I am so pleased to welcome you. This is going to be a 
serious speech so I will get right on with it, because as my 
husband says, there is one thing I cannot do—and that is tell 
a joke, because I either forget the point or I am so amused 
at my own joke that I start laughing long before anyone knows 
what I'm saying. Since I am a serious person anyway, I shall 
get to it. As you all know, the subject is one which is pretty 
challenging anyway: “ARE WE A NATION OF ECONOMIC 
JLLITERATES?” 

Last July, shortly after President Eisenhower sent his first 
formal request to Congress to eliminate the 42-year-old in- 
terest rate ceiling on sale of new U. S. Government bonds, a 
seemingly innocuous compromise amendment was tacked on 
to a House Ways & Means Committee proposal to achieve 
this end. 

The compromise would have given the President authority 
to disregard the ceiling if he deemed this “in the national 
interest”—a rather silly subterfuge designed to shift public 
responsibility for the move from the Democratic-controlled 
Congress to the Republican President. It also would have ex- 
pressed as “the sense of Congress” that “the Federal Reserve 
System, while pursuing its primary mission of administering a 
sound monetary policy, should to the maximum extent con- 
sistent therewith utilize such means as will assist in the eco- 
nomical and efficient management of the public debt; and in 
so doing, the System should, where feasible, bring about 
needed future monetary expansion by purchasing U. S. securi- 
ties, of varying maturities.” 

That tongue-twisting collection of dangling participles 
probably comes out as utterly incomprehensible bafflegab to 
you—with good reason. But to experts in the Federal Reserve 
System and to thoughtful students of monetary policy in our 
nation and throughout the financial centers of the free world, 
the amendment carried dynamite implications. For the fear 
was that it would open the way for a series of attacks on our 
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Central Bank’s independence and that sending a measure of 
this sort to the Senate would invite the “easy money” Senators 
to a Roman Holiday at the Federal Reserve's expense. The 
judgment of objective observers was that if the amendment 
was meaningless, as some of its supporters claimed, it shouldn't 
be put in a bill of such importance and if it had meaning, the 
meaning was dreadfully dangerous. 

At the time this particular compromise was proposed, I was 
closely following every development and was deeply involved 
in the whole story because the vast sphere of monetary and 
fiscal policy and the U. S. Government securities market has 
been my financial specialty within a specialty all my adult life. 
Curious to know the background of such a befuddling mixture 
of potentially destructive directions, I asked a Congressman 
friend what was going on behind the closed doors of the 
House Ways & Means Committee sessions debating the amend- 
ment. 

“Isn't this a beaut!” said he in answer to my opening ques- 
tion. “Only 30 days ago, I'd never heard of monetary policy 
and all this stuff about an interest rate ceiling. Now we ‘ex- 
perts’ are making world headlines deciding what shall be 
done.” 

“In 30 days you're an expert?” said I. 

“Oh sure,” and he was serious! “I've been studying all about 
it. Now what, Sylvia, did you really want to know?” 

During one of the hottest Washington squabbles about the 
gigantic budget deficit our country piled up in 1958-59, Treas- 
ury Secretary Anderson told a group of newspapermen about 
a visit he had just had from a prominent banker. While the 
Secretary and the banker—whose reputation as a well-informed 
person is nationwide—were discussing how the giant deficit 
should be financed, the banker remarked, 

“You talk of the dangers of monetization of the debt, Mr. 
Secretary. I just don’t believe there is such a danger. Maybe 
I don’t quite understand what monetization means.” 

Said Anderson to his visitor: 

“Suppose I wanted to write checks of $100,000,000 starting 
tomorrow morning, but the Treasury was out of money. If I 
called up a bank and said: “Will you loan me $100,000,000 
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for six months at the top interest rate prevailing in the mar- 
ket, if I send you over a note to that effect,’ the banker would 
probably say, ‘Yes, I will.’ 

“Where would the bank get the $100,000,000 with which 
to credit the account of the U. S. Treasury? Would the bank 
take it from the account of someone else? No, certainly not. 
That much money merely would be created by a credit to the 
Treasury's account of that sum, subject to reserve requirements, 
and the bank would accept the Government's note as an asset. 
When the Treasury had finished writing checks for $100,000,- 
000, the operation would have added that sum to the money 
supply. 

“Now,” Anderson continued, “certainly that approaches the 
same degree of monetization as if I had called down to the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing and said: ‘please print me 
up $100,000,000 of greenbacks which I can pay out tomor- 
row. 

At that point, Anderson’s visitor broke in to say, 

“Oh, I would be against printing those greenbacks!” 

But then the banker went right back to arguing that the 
Treasury could harmlessly borrow all the money it needed 
from the nation’s banks—for he still didn’t see that this type 
of borrowing was virtually the equivalent of turning the 
printing presses. 

Now I submit these two true tales—involving real people 
whose names I know—not in sardonic irony but in sadness. 


I submit them because they so dramatically illustrate the 
point I hope to drive home in my brief speech to you today 
—that we are a nation of economic illiterates and our illiteracy 
is a threat to the survival of the system we profess to love so 
much. 


I submit them to underline the fear I've always had that if 
our system ever dies, it will be because in our ignorance we 
didn’t know it was dying—or that we were killing it. 

In our congress today, policies vitally affecting the survival 
of our form of economic system are being made by economic 
illiterates. The Congressman I mentioned is more typical than 
you may think. (That amendment, incidentally, blew up the 
interest rate ceiling debate into a thorough-going mess and 
the question is now agonizing Congress all over again. ) 

In the executives suites of great financial and business con- 
cerns and in union headquarters across the nation, decisions 
directly involving our paychecks, profits, prosperity, are being 
made by men who have only the vaguest idea of what creates 
paychecks, profits and furthers prosperity. The banker I men- 
tioned is hardly unusual in his lack of basic knowledge—and 
I need not elaborate to this audience on some of the weird 
ptice-wage opinions which are widely held in our country 
today. 

In our high schools and colleges, the future leaders of Ameri- 
ca are being taught either nothing about our economic system 
or are being given courses woefully superficial, appallingly 
inadequate. 

We are, I repeat, a nation of economic illiterates. 

Few students in our high schools learn anything at all about 
our economic system in their classrooms. 

The vast majority of American adults are not only ill- 
informed on economic issues; worse, they don’t care about 
being better informed. 

Most of our lawmakers are loaded with misconceptions 
about the economic issues on which they're passing laws. 

And this indictment goes to the very top of our nation at a 
time when understanding of our own economy and what's 
right with it, what’s wrong with it, what might be done to 
make it stronger, more virile, more productive of basic values 
as well as of just things which make everyday life more com- 
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fortable—is absolutely imperative if we are to meet the chal- 
lenge of the Soviet economy. 

Harsh words? They certainly are! And even harsher ones 
are being spoken by groups which have been taking the 
trouble to dig into the extent of our ignorance—such as the 
non-political Committee for Economic Development, the Ford 
Foundation, the Carnegie Corp. 

Actually, so seriously does the CED view our illiteracy that 
one of the top 1959 meetings of its 160 trustees—consisting 
of the nation’s leading industrialists and scholars—was devoted 
to the question: “Can A Free Economy Survive Its Own 
Economic Ignorance?” and out of the conference came general 
agreement that it well may not be able to. 

Consider these few statistics well, ladies and gentlemen. I 
hope they make you flinch as they have made me flinch. 

Less than 5 per cent of America’s high school students have 
been taking the equivalent of even one course in economics; 
eight times as many students enroll in music as in economics. 

Even those who do take courses get inferior training, for 
fewer than 10 per cent of elementary school teachers and 
fewer than 25 per cent of high school teachers have had as 
much as one-quarter course in economics. 

As an illustration of how this frightening lack of teaching 
and training works out, a nationwide survey of high school 
seniors a few years ago revealed that almost 90 per cent of the 
students didn’t recognize that “the surest way to raise the 
country’s living standards is to produce more goods per man 
hour” and only 39 per cent thought keeping alive the profit 
incentive is essential to the survival of this system. 

At the college level, the situation isn’t much better. Not 
more than 15 per cent of students in colleges of liberal arts 
take courses in economics. Even at the Schools of Business, 
most of the education is in “practical stuff” and only a tiny 
part of it is devoted to the fundamental makeup of our system. 

Most of the graduates of even the Schools of Business are 
thinking only of the first job they'll hold after college, not of 
their future careers. An infinitesimal few bothers to think of 
the role they must play as citizens and guardians of a free 
economy—if they are to continue to have the privilege of 
being citizens and guardians of a free economy. 

As for the adult level, it’s unlikely that one in 20 today has 
had any formal training in economics. So great is the lack 
of understanding that in one recent survey, adults placed 
the whole field of social studies (which includes economics ) 
on a par with such subjects as learning to drive a car! 

It is abundantly obvious, I would suggest, that the search 
for understanding of the economic system under which we 
live is NOT among the key goals of the vast majority of 
Americans. Yet what is involved, I cannot overemphasize, in 
this understanding is your job, your paycheck, your profit, your 
present independence, your future old age security, your chil- 
dren's education—YOUR life in this nation. 

It is downright awful—and so urgent is the threat of illiter- 
acy in the considered judgment of the great Foundations I have 
mentioned and of the CED that all three have launched a 
pioneering attack on the problem. Hopefully, in this new 
decade, as a result of their efforts and the work of others, we 
will develop a national policy that will strengthen economic 
education in our schools, our colleges, and among adults. And 
right here, I might emphasize that I’m talking about OBJEC- 
TIVE, HONEST EDUCATION. The Ford Foundation pin- 
pointed what I mean here when it wryly remarked last year, 
“economics may run a close second to mathematics in subjects 
students avoid, but as a subject of controversy in the United 
States it has few equals.” The drum-beating for a special point 
of view is hardly the sort of education to which the Foundation 
or I am referring! 
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Now, ladies and gentiemen, I did not come here to enlist 
your aid in any fund-raising or scholastic venture. Actually, 
my purpose throughout this “introduction” has been to lead 
up to a challenge to YOU. 

A challenge to your understanding of your own economic 
system and what must be done to preserve it; your willingness 
to play a role beyond that of a successful executive or gracious 
wife, your ability to distinguish between economic facts and 
folklore. Or if I may be so presumptous, I’m trying to challenge 
your own literacy. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by swinging off into what well 
may be one of the great issues of this decade—our capacity to 
make PEACE SY NONYMOUS WITH PROSPERITY. 

In recent months, rising numbers of us have been playing a 
“game” at the luncheon tables in Wall Street called “How's 
It Going To End This Time?” 

The rules for the mental exercise are simple. First, we 
quickly agree that many stocks appear more than fully priced 
and that bond-stock yield relationships have become historical- 
ly abnormal. 

Second, we quickly agree that the shock which will trigger 
the next stock market slump will not come from a direction 
we expect and as always, most people will be caught off-guard. 

Then, having agreed that the threat will not be generally 
apparent until after it's a reality, one “answer” which profes- 
sionals I check are mentioning more and more these days is: 
it'll end this time with an unanticipated acceptance by the 
West and the Communist bloc of a program limiting defense 
expenditures and setting us off on a major program of budget 
cutting. 

This acceptance would be properly hailed throughout the 
world as progress toward sanity. 

But in Wall Street, the pros would concentrate on the 
extent to which a ceiling on defense spending might cause 
dislocations in industry, major layoffs and pay slashes. The 
stock market well might shudder at what could happen, and 
the news might spur a business slump. 

We do have a recent precedent for this, you know, in the 
arms cutbacks following the Korean war. 

In the 18 months between the second quarter of 1953 and 
the end of 1954, Federal spending on defense was slashed about 
one-quarter—from an annual rate of $54.3 billion to $40.6 
billion—and armed forces manpower was cut about one-fifth. 

A direct result was the recession of 1953-54. 

Saying it in even more stark language, a glimpse of peace 
and future relief from the load of armaments spending could 
be 1T—the trigger. 

Now comes the test of literacy. For realizing this danger, 
being at least aware of the grim economic possibilities, should 
we not NOW be preparing a program to be put into effect 
—just in case? To prevent the possibility of a destructive 
“peace scare” in Wall Street, should not the President NOW 
be making it unmistakable clear that we will translate a de- 
fense cut into immediate benefits for civilians? Should you 
not NOW be raising your powerful voices to insist that an 
adequate program be on the shelf—particularly YOU, who 
have had painfully intimate experience with what sudden 
defense cutbacks can mean? 

In all humility, I suggest that there are so many welcome, 
desirable policies which might be part of this program, so 
many. ... As an illustration: 

(1) Tax cuts. A tax reduction for consumers and for busi- 
ness would have an electrifying impact, for it would release 
huge amounts of cash that might be spent in the stores and 

on new plants, machinery, etc. 

(2) Immediate moves to liberalize credit. An easy money 
policy would stimulate such basic industries as housing, would 
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encourage people to borrow for long-postponed projects. 

(3) Dramatic expansion of public and private programs to 
redevelop our cities, clear our slums, raise housing standards, 
improve our streets, parks, playgrounds. So much could be 
done if money and materials were released from arms spend- 
ing. 

(4) Equally dramatic expansion of programs to improve 
our schools, our highways, hospitals, etc. The need for these 
will be exploding as our population explodes in the '60s. 

(5) A stepped-up program, sponsored both by public and 
private sources, for investment in the economies of other 
countries. In a period of lessened world tensions, these invest- 
ments would make good business sense and guarantee the 
growth of our trade. 

(6) Development of commerce with the Soviets. This 
would naturally follow any basic understanding with the 
Soviets. 

(7) Specific programs to aid communities, industries and 
workers directly hit by defense cutbacks and needing short-run 
assistance. 

This actually is a challenge that should be treated by itself 
and met right now regardless of the potentialities for defense 
cutbacks. For at the heart of this point is the problem of our 
chronic. ily depressed areas, the pools of joblessness in our land 
that are not emptied even in great good times and that get 
wider and deeper during each setback. It certainly should be 
obvious that our program of Federal-State unemployment in- 
surance is a messy, inadequate hodge-podge. While there is 
disagreement over details of overhauling it, there is none over 
the need for improvement BEFORE our economy once more 
is severely tested by a recession. It certainly should be obvious 
that a nation of decent, economically literate and alert citizens 
have to find ways to help workers when their jobs are wiped 
out. If you in private industry can plan so well to shift money 
and machinery from one location to another, is it naive of me 
to ask why you can’t plan to shift manpower too? If you can 
anticipate your production needs so intelligently, why can’t 
you also anticipate your manpower needs? If you are aware 
as of course you are that a key to the whole problem of the 
unemployed, skilled worker is lack of education and training, 
why don’t you get behind a national drive to inform our nation 
about the need to expand training and apprenticeships? If you 
agree with Labor Secretary Mitchell that our chronically dis- 
tressed areas apparently cannoc rehabilitate themselves without 
aid in relocating and retraining workers and attracting new 
industries, why do you permit the essential legislation to spur 
this to be stymied by apathy and squabbling in Washington? 

But getting back to my central argument for planning for 
prosperity in the event of “peace,” a key point is that we 
permit no fear of peace. To imply that we have neither the 
brains nor the foresight to offset defense spending cuts with 
tax cuts and/or increases in desirable non-defense spending 
is to condemn ourselves even more harshly than the Kremlin's 
leaders do. To * that we have nothing better to do with 
our materials or 1. «ey than to put them into military output 
is to suggest that we have perfect how s:";;, perfect schools, per- 
fect roads, cities, hospitals, parks, aa iattnitum. This i; worse 
than defeatism; it is close to madness. 

Another key point is that there be ASSURANCE by the 
Government that a program such as I suggest or a better one 
such as you might devise will be ready when needed so that 
the American public will never doubt that it is ready and will 
be used. 

A third key point is that the great blueprint for prosperity 
in peace be planned—not improvised at the last and probably 
woefully late minute. 

As economically literate, proud citizens and guardians of 
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this nation, I think you have the responsibility to think about 
this in the larger terms of your country as well as in the directly 
important terms of your own company or position. If you 
don’t lend us your brains, upon what brains can we call and 
rely? 

Enough. 

Before I came here, I told a dear friend of mine that I was 
coming and he urged me to make the theme of my talk “how 
essential it is that you learn to know your employes, to talk 
to them, to hear them, to realize they are not just statistics 
but people insisting on their right for a constantly rising stand- 
ard of living.” I intended to get into that and into the lessons 
of the steel settlement too. I also wanted to puncture holes in 
some common conceptions about the rising cost of living in 
our country and I would have loved to devote this whole talk 
to tight money's impact and to interest rates because suddenly, 
these subjects are front-page news and I enjoy the bafflegab 
of that sphere. In short, I was full of challenges to your 
literacy, ladies and gentlemen. I was really set to roar. 

But clearly I'm running over my time and I dare not offend 
you with overtalk any more than I would consider offending 
you with doubletalk. I've been brave enough to tweak you as 
I have! 

Ladies and gentlemen, the customary words with which 
most speakers begin an address before an audience of this 
high calibre and influence are, as you know, “I am delighted 
to be here. . . . I deem it an honor and a privilege. . . . Ad 
nauseam. As a reporter who has been pounding the beat hard 
for years, 1 confess the number of times I have heard men 
and women use these words when opening a speech must run 
into the thousands. 

Thus, when I was preparing in my mind the talk you've just 
heard, it was quite natural for these words to spring into my 
mind. But the instant I thought them, I thought something 
else; although of course I'm delighted to be here, WHY is it an 
honor? WHY is it a privilege? In short, WHY am I HERE? 

And then, I started to think about the “whys.” . . . 

It is because you are the economically literate of our country 
and as such, you care to ask a person such as me—who humbly 
has spent a lifetime trying to learn what my Congressman 
friend said he absorbed in 30 days and I'm still trying—to be 
your guest. ... It is because you are unbiased, the unprejudiced 
in our land and as such, you have no skepticism toward my 
sex’s ability to think and work and you are willing to accept 
a woman's thoughts on the same basis as you would accept a 
man’s. It is because you are the real leaders of this treasured 
land of yours and mine and as such, you rightly wish to ex- 
amine coldly and closely those who would presume to spread 
information among the millions. 

Having thought about the whys, I became even more humble 
as I wrote the words you have just heard. So now, ladies and 
gentlemen, I will in all honesty and sincerity, end with the 
words with which most speeches are begun. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, it is an honor to be here. . . . 

“Ladies and gentlemen, it is a privilege to be bere. ... 

“Ladies and gentlemen, THANK YOU for asking me!” 

ALLEN B. CROW: Miss Porter, I can assure you that this 
is a very intelligent audience because we read your articles in 
the Free Press,every day. 

We have some questions, however, that we would like you 
to comment on briefly, if you will. 

(Reading Question) “WHAT DANGER, IF ANY, DO 
YOU SEE IN THE RAPID EXPANSION OF CONSUMER 
CREDIT?” 

SYLVIA F. PORTER: “Rapid expansion of consumer 
credit” implies that I think there is a rapid expansion of con- 
sumer credit—how high is high? I do not think that install- 
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ment buying, in relationship to the national income, in rela- 
tionship to the total of personal income, is high. I do not 
see a danger in today’s level of installment buying. I would 
see a great danger if we were living a repetition of 1955, and 
I presume the person who asked this question is remembering 
1955 when we went from 24 months’ to 36 months’ auto- 
mobile paper, and really borrowed from the future. But I do 
not think that installment credit terms are being over-liberal- 
ized today; on the contrary. I see no danger in a rising total of 
installment debt in a nation in which personal income is rising. 
as fast as in ours. Debt in our generation has become a sign 
of prosperity. It is not a sign of poverty. Installment buying 
in our country in the last 10 and 15 years—20 years—has 
become a symbol of confidence and not a symbol of being 
bad off. Actually debt has become a means to an expanding 
economy and a reflection of one. I do not see the danger, and 
if I did, I would not have it cured by general monetary con- 
trols. I would finally face up to it and have selective controls, 
but I don’t think they are needed now. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “12 YEARS AGO 
YOU WERE CO-AUTHOR OF A BOOK ENTITLED ‘HOW 
TO LIVE WITHIN YOUR INCOME.” HAVE YOUR 
OPINIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS BEEN 
CHANGED ANY SINCE THEN?” 

Another one asks the same question, and adds this: “ARE. 
YOU ABLE TO?” 

SYLVIA F. PORTER: Well, I have always had an answer 
to that one,—which is that the way to live within your income 
is to make more income—and it’s a good answer and it’s not 
nearly as silly as it sounds. You should be able to make more 
income as the years go on and therefore be able to live within 
it, or a little bit over it, with installment debt. That's all right, 
too. As for changing my opinions. I imagine that was meant 
to be sort of a joking thrust. I haven’t changed them. I have 
just been living within my income by making more—thank 
you, Mr. Hills. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “HOW DOES 
THE MAGNITUDE OF OUR NATIONAL DEBT AFFECT 
THE STANDARD OF LIVING OF OUR AVERAGE 
CITIZEN?” 

SYLVIA F. PORTER: You know, that’s another of those 
“rapid expansion of installment buying” questions: the magni- 
tude of our national debt. The national debt today is about 
$291 billion. If President Eisenhower achieves his $4.2 billion 
surplus and if it is applied to debt reduction then the debr will 
be reduced by that amount. A $291 billion public debt in 
relationship to our gross national product,—meaning our total 
output of all the goods and services—and in relationship to 
our national income is not a large debt. The national debt is a 
burden on the individual citizen, of course, but it is a price 
he is paying for the survival of our system. The vast per- 
centage of that debt, as you may remember—if you're older 
than those Junior Achievement youngsters—was built up in 
World War II and in Korea and the debt was part of the 
price of our winning it, militarily speaking, anyway. It is a 
debt which is not hard for us to carry; in individual per 
capita terms, it is a smaller debt than it was when Eisenhower 
came into office, despite the fact that in absolute terms it is 
bigger. I hope I have answered the question. That was a highly 
intelligent one. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “HOW CAN 
WE, AS VOTERS, BE MADE MORE AWARE THAT OUR 
GOVERNMENT CANNOT GIVE US ANYTHING EX- 
CEPT THAT WHICH IT FIRST TAKES AWAY IN 
TAXES, OR THE PRINTING PRESS, AND THAT VERY 
LITTLE OF THOSE BILLIONS WHICH THEY THUS 
TAKE, TRICKLE DOWN TO US, BECAUSE OF THE 
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EVER-INCREASING COST OF SUPPORTING A GROW- 
ING BUREAUCRACY?” 

SYLVIA F. PORTER: Oh, is that one loaded! Well, does so 
little of it trickle down? I feel it a privilege to have been able 
to live in a free economy; relatively free. I am still proud—— 
although it is becoming popular not to be proud of the United 
States—of this country. I think a country which could produce 
this room of people and permit me to be here is a pretty 
good country, and so I haven't minded paying those taxes. | 
don’t think so little trickles down. We've got our army, which 
so far has been able to win our wars. The money I pay in 
social security taxes I don’t mind paying either for it is com- 
forting to know it is building an old age pension for me and 
to 124 million people who are drawing Social Security bene- 
fits today, those taxes which they have paid are certainly com- 
ing back multiplied. The ever-increasing cost of supporting a 
growing bureaucracy—Parkinson’s Law? Yes, it is an ever- 
increasing growth which I would like to believe is entirely 
justified. I would love also to be able to believe there is not 
much waste of our tax money although I am sure there is 
appalling waste of every level of government and I admit there 
should be some trimming. But I'm probably the wrong person 
to answer that question in a room of this kind because I am a 
product of the Depression, as Mr. Hills brought out, and this 
has profoundly influenced my thinking ever since I have been 
an adult. Ours has been, with the exception of three minor re- 
cessions, a pretty prosperous nation and I would hate to see us 
go back to the time when government played such a small 
role that we had to depend upon the individual opinions of a 
lot of unorganized people as to what could be done to help us 
stay prosperous. That was a loaded question—I gave you a 
loaded answer. 


ALLEN B. CROW: Here is the last question. 

(Reading Question) “SHOULD A WIFE MAINTAIN 
HER OWN INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO FOR HER OWN 
SECURITY AND SO THAT SHE MAY BE BETTER IN- 
FORMED CONCERNING HOW BUSINESS AND GOV- 
ERNMENT AFFECT HER AND HER FAMILY? AND, IF 
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SO, WHAT TYPE OF INVESTMENTS SHOULD SUCH A 
PORTFOLIO INCLUDE?” 

SYLVIA F. PORTER: As the expression goes—"See me 
later.” By the way, those who know me well know that I just 
love statistics. The latest New York Stock Exchange survey of 
ownership of securities showed that in this country today 
women own 52.5% of the stocks; men own 47.5%. I admit 
that many stocks are just placed in women’s names by men; 
nevertheless, they are in our names. We own more than 52% 
of the stocks. By all means I believe that a woman should 
learn as much about investments as she can and should remain 
as actively aware of her investments as a man. And since the 
dreadful fact in our country is that we do outlive men we 
should be able to handle our money so that we are not easy 
victims for the financial wolves. There are tragic, tragic stories 
of widows who didn’t and don’t know how to handle their 
finances and are easy marks for the racketeers who are always 
around. 

I believe that she should be as informed as she can and I 
think that she will love to be informed. It’s a fascinating thing, 
money is, just fascinating. As far as what type of investments 
such a portfolio should include, it depends upon a woman's 
age—if this was a woman who asked this question, I doubt if 
she will want to get up and tell me—how many dependents 
she has, what she is planning to do with her life, etc. You 
know, I think one of the roughest questions I was ever asked 
on this was at a conference I attended in Kansas City recently. 
It was a serious meeting attended by a couple of Senators who 
are running fast for the nomination in the Democratic Party. 
I was on a panel with the Senators and the question that came 
to me from the audience was, “I am a widow and I've got 
$20,000. How am I going to invest it so I can live on it?” 
I couldn’t see—I'’m blind as a bat—what she looked like; all 
I knew was that it was a woman. I said, “Well, you just take 
that $20,000 and invest it in a secretarial course and learn 
how to type, and learn how to take shorthand, buy yourself 
the best looking wardrobe you can, and go to work where 
there are some men working too—and it’s the best investment 
you can make.” 
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some alarming developments in our national internal 
life and to suggest the role that you can play in helping 
our nation to meet these challenges. 

As I do so, I hope I can avoid either the undue optimism of 
a Pollyanna or the unwarranted pessimism of a modern 
Cassandra. Rather, I hope to approach my theme with the 
attitude a modern farmer goes about his business, bringing to 
my task the same practical outlook, the same careful weighing 
of assets and liabilities and the same refusal to be governed 
by either false hope or fearful gloom. 

At the start, I should make clear that I am basically an 
optimist. In the past few months, I have had the opportunity 
to travel the length and breadth of our land and, once again, 
I was reassured by what I saw. We live in a marvelous country. 
As one leaves the hothouse atmosphere of Washington and 
goes out among the people, one cannot help but be deeply 
impressed by the basic strength of our country. That strength 
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is reflected in our abundant resources, in their dynamic de- 
velopment, and, above all, in our energetic, freedom-loving 
and God-fearing people. 

I have no fear for the future of such a nation and such a 
people. I believe they can meet and conquer any problem once 
they understand the nature of the problem and its significance. 

It is in this area, the area of recognizing our problems, of 
understanding them and of choosing the right solutions, that 
we face our greatest challenge, and it is here where my basic 
feeling of optimism is tempered by a few nagging doubts. 
They are brought on by a number of warning signals in our 
economic and political life which we cannot afford to ignore 
any more than can the farmer when he finds the first evidence 
of disease in his livestock. 

As a prospering, highly-developed nation, we face the same 
danger which has confronted every successful nation or civiliza- 
tion since history began. Our danger is that, as we enjoy our 
strength and prosperity, we neglect, and thus weaken, those 
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very institutions and principles which made us strong and 
prosperous and free. Our danger lies in complacency, selfish- 
ness, ignorance and irresponsibility. 

And, while my message today is that it need not happen 
here, let us not delude ourselves. It can happen here. Just 
because in our lifetime we have seen our nation move from 
one plateau to the other, each higher than the last, until we 
now stand the greatest nation in the world, let us not think 
that we cannot fall. 

I have often thought that perhaps the first thing which 
should be taught ia the civics and political science courses in 
our schoois is the story of the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire. The story of a nation which became the undisputed 
ruler of the world, and then collapsed so utterly and so com- 
pletely that ic plunged the civilized world into darkness for 
centuries, should be studied by every American. 

We would learn that just because an economy and a 
civilization rises to spectacular heights is no reason it is going 
to stay there. 

We would learn that stupidity, selfishness, and ignorance 
on the part of the population and its rulers can bring on not 
just a temporary reversal but a collapse so complete as to wipe 
out the whole structure with all of its accomplishments. The 
Roman Empire collapsed because it became rotten within. It 
became rotten because the people and the government failed 
to preserve those virtues which had led to its strength and 
because its citizens refused to apply any restraint to their 
demands upon the government. Literally, the Roman Empire 
tore itself to pieces through the weakness and demagoguery 
of its rulers and the enormous burden of expenses they in- 
curred in meeting the demands of a citizenry which forgot 
the public interest in its selfish fight for the fruits of national 
prosperity. 

The comparison between our nation and the Roman Empire 
is not a perfect one, but we cannot ignore the warning signals 
which are flying today. 

As a nation, in spite of the heaviest tax burden in our 
history, we appear to be constitutionally unable to restrain 
our expenditures below the level of our income. We have 
balanced our budget (lived within our income as a govern- 
ment) in only five out of the last 29 years. We appear unable 
to reduce our tremendous national debt which now stands 
at $290 billion. Interest on that debt alone amounts to $9 
billion each year which is more than our total annual 
expenditures for every purpose only 20 years ago. As a result 
of this profligacy with our national wealth, coupled with the 
selfish demands of the more highly organized segments of our 
economy, we are fighting a losing battle against inflation. The 
cost of goods and services is going up. The value of our money 
is going down. In that struggle the victims are those who are 
least able to protect themselves, including the farmers of our 
nation. We are witnessing, as one result of inflation, a flow of 
gold from our country which has not yet become a flood but 
which carries grave implications for the future stability of 
our currency and confidence in it. 

These results, however, grave though they may be, are but 
the symptoms of what I believe to be a far more serious defect 
in our national life. I refer to the growing tendency of our 
people, encouraged by demagogues whose only principle is a 
lust for power, to take the easy way out. We know, each of 
us in our own hearts and minds, that the right way is not 
always the easy way and that no nation which has consistently 
taken the path of least resistance, including the Roman Em- 
pire, has ever survived. The easy way, if it is the wrong way, 
leads only to the misery of retraced steps or the finality of 
disaster. Yet, what are our constantly recurring deficits, what 
is our huge debt, what is our inflated currency—if they are 
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not the symptoms of a people and a nation which have fallen 
into the habit of taking the easy way out? 

The hard way, we know, is to rely on our own individual 
initiative and self-reliance for the solution of our problems. 
The easy way is to pass these problems on to government. The 
easy way is for the local units to pass them on to the state 
government and for the state government, in turn, to pass 
them on to the federal government. 

Too many of our politicians and self-appointed leaders 
seem to find it politically expedient to suggest that the solution 
to any problem should rest on government. And no politician 
has found it difficult, or has lost any votes, by suggesting that 
the solution for any state or local problem was the responsi- 
bility of the national government. How simple and easy it 
is to shift responsibility to government. It is also much less 
risky, from the politicians point of view, to remove a problem 
from the careful scrutiny of the folks back home and dump 
it in the legislative pit of the national congress where its costs, 
complexities and waste are hidden in a multitude of other 
federal activities. 

This is the easy way to avoid responsibility. This is the path 
which our people are being encouraged to take by those who 
think more of the next election than they do of the next 
generation. 

If you think I overstate the case, examine the proposals that 
are being advocated daily for the solution of most of our 
problems. Pass a federal law, create a new agency, appropriate 
billions. That ends the problem. Let me give you one concrete 
example. 

In my book, and I confess I may be old fashioned, it is the 
responsibility of each citizen, either as an individual or banded 
together with others in a local community, to take care of 
his personal refuse in a manner which will not endanger 
the welfare of his neighbors. At one time, in this nation of 
ours, we felt it was the responsibility of local units of govern- 
ment to dispose of sewage created by their own citizens. This 
was a basic, essential function of the local government. That 
is no longer true. Those who prefer the easy way have won 
out and the national government, along with the multitude 
of other problems confronting it, including the very survival 
of the nation, now has been given the job of helping to build 
local sewage plants. It will shortly be costing the federal 
government over $100 million a year. 

It is not a question of the need for the program or project. 
We all recognize, for example, the necessity for treatment of 
sewage and the need for preserving our water resources and 
protecting their cleanliness. The tragedy is that we have 
succumbed to what we have been led to think is the easy 
way of meeting a recognized need. The demagogue has no 
difficulty in selling us on the idea of using federal funds, which 
incidentally must be borrowed by a bankrupt government, in 
preference to raising the funds locally, probably through in- 
creased taxes. There has been spread across our land the idea 
that there is some magic in federal money and that its supply 
is somehow unlimited. The demagogue is not concerned with 
the true facts of our precarious position. He is interested only 
in providing painless benefits for his greater glory. 

The demagogue, and those like him, have also discovered 
that it is easier to influence one legislative body, the federal 
congress, than it is 50 state legislatures or thousands of local 
governing bodies. He knows the national government is 
further away from the close scrutiny of the people. He knows 
he can bring to bear on the national legislature the heavy 
influence of powerful pressure groups. It is no coincidence 
that one of the reasons which the so-called liberal advances 
(but generally on the quiet) for federal intervention is the 
rural influence in the state legislatures which tend to look 
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upon his grandiose schemes with healthy skepticism. 

The net result of deluding ourselves into believing that 
the easy way can safely be traveled is not alone the financial 
and fiscal difficulties it inevitably creates. In the process, we 
not only weaken our basic economic strength through lavish 
and uncontrollable expenditures, but we weaken ourselves as 
individuals and we weaken our local and state governm :nts. 
Weakness and lack of power is the invariable consequence 
of the constant sloughing off of responsibility to someone 
else. If we choose to lose those attributes of self-reliance which 
made our nation great, and if we choose to make figureheads 
of our local governments whose function under our constitu- 
tional form of government is to help preserve our individual 
liberties, then we have laid the basis for the complete con- 
centration of power in the federal government and its in- 
evitable corruption into absolute tyranny. 

We observe the same trend—the trend toward the easy 
way out—in other fields. It is perhaps most apparent in the 
one in which you are primarily interested—agriculture. It 
takes the form of seeking easy political solutions for tough 
economic problems. It is embodied in the successful effort of 
the demagogues to convince us that we can safely substitute 
for the rigors of the market place the rocking-chair compla- 
cency of governmental guarantees. 

In agriculture, we have so entangled in politics the economic 
problems which confront our farmers that I often despair 
that we will ever unravel the mess which has been created. 
We have gone so far in the direction of political intervention 
that the main political effort is no longer directed toward the 
solution of the agricultural problem. It is aimed at achieving 
the maximum political benefit in partisan politics. 

We have, for example, urgent and critical problems in the 
field of agriculture which should be acted upon during the 
next session of Congress. Yet, it would be a brave man who 
would predict to you today that any concrete legislation will 
be written into law in the election year of 1960. When the 
people of this nation embarked upon political solutions for 
the problems of agriculture, it was truly a sorry day for the 
American farmer. No longer is the farmer his own master. 
He is instead either the beneficiary or the victim of political 
decisions over which he has less and less control. 

I do not mean to give the impression that I believe govern- 
ment should play no role in the development and maintenance 
of a sound agricultural economy. The power of government, 
if wisely used, can assist and should assist in the orderly 
marketing of agricultural products by providing protection 
against radical changes in the market place. This, I believe, 
was the original conception of the price support program. 
We have moved far from that concept and we have been led 
by those whc maintained that there was an easy way to agri- 
cultural prosperity. If support at orderly marketing levels can 
be justified, they told us, why not move on to ever higher 
levels? Let us disregard any self-restraint. Let us substitute 
government guarantees for the working of the cruel market 
place, they said, and their plea was again successful. The test 
of the successful farm politician then became which could 
offer the higher price supports and the test of the successful 
political party was its ability to fasten the blame for the in- 
evitable cycle of rigid supports, price-depressing surpluses and 
price collapse upon its political opponents. 

With the bankruptcy of the high price support program, 
the demagogues are now seeking another easy way out. The 
latest solution proposed by the governor of one of our greatest 
agricultural states, is simplicity itself. He suggests that we 
simply ignore the market place entirely and guarantee each 
farmer a minimum income. Let me warn you that all the 
demagogues are not holding political office. There are some 
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who have found their way into leadership in a certain farm 
organization with which you are acquainted. They are urging 
the same thing but camouflaged under such high sounding 
names as “compensation payments,” “deficiency payments,” 
“stabilization payments,” “equalization payments,” etc. If some 
kind of income guarantee program should be adopted, and it 
is being seriously considered by important forces within the 
party which controls our national legislature, then I can easily 
predict the next political contest. It will take the form of 
seeing which candidate in the farm areas can promise the 
highest minimum income. The other side of the coin is, of 
course, that it may also take the form of candidates from the 
urban areas engaged in a contest as to who can promise the 
lowest minimum farm income. In a nation where a vast 
majority of the population lives in urban areas, you can guess 
where this will leave the American farmer. 

I wish I could stand here today and tell you I had an easy 
answer to the problems which confront American agriculture. 
Instead I must say I believe there is no easy answer. Before 
we get out of the mess we are now in, we have a long, hard 
road to travel and, before we can even begin to travel that 
road, we must come to the realization that the adjustment will 
be difficult and that it cannot be made if political rather than 
economic considerations are going to continue to dominate 
and dictate our decisions. 

I have spoken pessimistically of the various aspects of what 
I have described as the tendency of a prosperous and successful 
people to rest on their oars, to avoid difficult decisions, and to 
take the easy way out of their difficulties. I have spoken of it 
in terms of our fiscal difficulties, in terms of its dangers to our 
liberties and, specifically, in terms of its relationship to the 
problem in which you are primarily interested. I have sug- 
gested that a continuation of this trend to its logical conclusion 
can only lead to the collapse of our nation. I have said this 
collapse is possible, and I call to your attention, as another 
reminder, the work of the British historian, Toynbee, whose 
study led him to the conclusion that of the 26 major civiliza- 
tions in world history, 16 are now dead and buried and the 
remaining 10 are rapidly losing their character. 

But, early in my remarks, I said * was an optimist, that I 
had great faith in the basic stren, . of our nation and that, 
while it can happen here, it need not happen here. Whether 
it does or doesn’t depends on you and me and every citizen 
in this land. It is up to us to determine whether we will 
continue to forever adopt the easy solution, the expedient 
answer and the least distasteful course of action, or whether 
we will pursue the right course, the sound solution and the 
intelligent program regardless of how difficult they may first 
appear to be. 

Several centuries ago, the Italian poet, Dante, put it this 
way: 

“The hottest places in hell are reserved for those who, in 
a period of moral crisis, maintain their neutrality.” My plea 
to you today, as leaders in a great national farm organization, 
is to discard your neutrality in this period of moral crisis and 
to enlist in the fight to preserve our nation and its institutions. 

But I would be derelict in my duty if I merely summoned 
you to battle and left it at that. Certainly, you are entitled to 
a knowledge of the nature of the struggle and to my ideas 
as to the kind of strategy and tactics which must be employed 
by those who choose to fight for the right rather than the easy 
way. 

When I speak of a summons to battle, let me make clear 
what I mean. I call upon you, as individual leaders in your 
communities and in agriculture, and I call upon your great 
organization to take part, with enthusiasm, with courage, and 
with determination, in the political life of our nation. I do 
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not refer to political theorizing or polite discussions on a high 
plane amongst yourselves; I refer to the down-to-earth, back- 
breaking job of nominating and electing candidates to political 
office. I refer to the only kind of political action which has 
any meaning if we are to reverse the trend I have described 
today. I refer to the defeat of those who oppose everything 
for which you stand through the victory of those who will 
work shoulder to shoulder with you on behalf of the principles 
which brought greatness to America. 

I can give you one word of encouragement at the outset. 
It is my considered opinion, as one who has spent most of his 
life in American politics, that the principles of government 
in which you believe are held by a majority of the American 
people. If the cause of common-sense conservatism, with its 
dynamic urge to preserve the best American institutions, has 
suffered in recent years, it has not been because of any change 
in the basic philosophy of the majority of Americans. It has 
come about instead because radicalism and the proponents of 
the easy way have done a vastly better job of mobilizing 
their strength and in hammering home their something-for- 
nothing philosophy. You know that is so without my telling 
you. The really effective political action groups in this nation 
are in radical hands. They are working the soil which produces 
the most abundant harvest. They are developing and electing 
candidates who will promote their viewpoint. The radical 
farm leader, the union boss, the left-wing political leader, have 
all developed highly-effective political organizations which 
are producing results when the votes are counted. While I 
violently disagree with their philosophy and with many of 
their ruthless methods, I am not one to stand on the sidelines 
and criticise their activities. Fundamentally, they are doing 
what every citizen should do in a representative republic. 
They are taking part in the basic process of representative 
government. They are electing office-holders who will advance 
their views and the answer to this activity is mot criticism. 
The answer to radical political action is conservative counter- 
action, and the sooner we realize that fact the sooner we can 
restore the balance of power in our internal political life. 

What I am saying, I believe, has particular meaning for you 
and your splendid organization. I hold you in high regard, but 
I would be less than a friend if I did not ask you frankly today 
whether the American Farm Bureau Federation has not, in the 
crucial struggle for the preservation of our institutions, taken 
the easy way out by an excessive preoccupation with political 
neutrality. That is a question which every conservative group 
in our nation should now be asking itself. 

I have said here today, and I know it is a basic tenet of 
your beliefs, that we must remove the agriculture problem 
from politics. Yet, 1 frankly tell you today that you will never 
get politics out of agriculture until agriculture gets into 
politics with both feet. 

Let me put it another way—and I believe this most sincerely 
—the farmer must get into politics to get politics out of 
farming. 

We hear a lot about parity. There is certainly a lot of 
politics in parity but then there is also such a thing as parity 
in politics. 

Political parity cannot be achieved by well-meaning attempts 
to influence men who have already been elected to office. That 
is the easy way, but, unfortunately, like many other expedient 
methods, it just doesn’t work. The finest seed ever produced 
will not sprout if it is sown in a bed of concrete. Your efforts 
to achieve political parity cannot be harvested in the Legis- 
lature unless you have prepared the soil in the precincts at 
home. 

Frankly those who believe like the Farm Bureau have been 
less than diligent in assuring that they and their views main- 
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tained parity in politics, and the battle is being lost. 

Let me be specific. The most important agricultural bill 
before the Congress was the omnibus farm bill, H.R. 12954. 
This was opposed by the Farm Bureau. The Secretary of 
Agriculture labeled the bill an “economic monstrosity.” Do 
you know that 55 of the members of the House who voted in 
accord with the policy of the Farm Bureau on this legislation 
were not :aembers of the House the next year. That's over 
12% loss. In the Senate last year probably the most im- 
portant agriculture bill was S. J. Res. 162. The Farm Bureau 
opposed this measure. Of those supporting the Farm Bureau 
position, 15 or 15% were not around when the new Congress 
convened last January. Now, I'm not analyzing the reasons 
these Congressmen and Senators weren't back. Suffice it to 
say that they weren't. 


If you think the vote of a few Congressmen or a couple 
of Senators isn’t important, let me point out that in this last 
session, the McClellan Amendment providing a Bill of Rights 
for labor in the labor bill was adopted by a vote of 47 to 46. 
Only 1 vote difference between legislation that had some 
meaning as against a gesture, and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the vote on substituting the Landrum-Griffin Bill 
for the weak Committee bill was 201 to 229—only 28 votes 
difference between an effective bill and a tap on the wrist. 

But let me get back to my point. You are losing your 
parity in politics. 

What is called for, I sincerely believe, is a decision on your 
part, both as individuals and as members of the Farm Bureau, 
to renounce political neutrality during elections and to bring 
your entire individual and organizational strength to bear on 
behalf of candidates who meet your rigid specifications of 
honor and outlook. 


As individuals, you have the responsibility and duty to 
become actively engaged in partisan politics. I am not here 
as a recruiter for the Republican Party, although I will be 
glad to take membership applicccions at the door. What I 
am saying is that you cannot, as individuals, expect to achieve 
concrete political results if you are unwilling to join and 
work for the party of your choice. It is only within a party 
that you can help to determine party policy, help select 
candidates for party nomination and work for their eventual 
election. It is only within a political party that you can till 
and fertilize the soil which will produce the kind of legislators 
who will, for example, get the farm problem out of politics. 
I can count on the fingers of one hand the number of Farm 
Bureau members in my district who are working actively in 
a political party and the same goes for Farm Bureau leaders in 
my state. If this is true across the land, then I say the Farm 
Bureau Federation has no complaint when it finds the halls of 
our legislatures slowly filling up with those whose views are 
diametrically opposed to its own. 


I will go even further and say that, beyond your clear call 
to duty as individuals, your Federation, if it hopes to be 
effective in promoting its program, must take an active 
interest, as an organization, in the nomination and election of 
legislative candidates. You can deliberate in this convention 
and devise the finest program in the world and all of your 
efforts will go for naught if your organization is willing to 
stand on the sidelines and permit the election of legislators 
who are diametrically opposed to your basic philosophies. The 
day has long since passed when you can confine your political 
efforts to education after the elections have been held. How, 
I ask you, can even the most efficient Washington staff sell 
Farm Bureau philosophy to a Congressman who owes his 
allegiance to Walter Reuther or Jim Patton? I think your 
Washington staff has been doing a splendid job but you give 
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them an impossible job if you do not also play your fullest 
part in trying to send to the Congress men who will work with 
your Shumans, Flemings, Lynns and Triggs, rather than work- 
ing against them. 

I am not suggesting that your organization become the 
farm branch of one of our political parties. I hope, however, 
that I have made it crystal clear that I believe your organization 
cannot afford to be neutral in any political contest where one 
candidate is for and the other against everything for which 
you stand. Nor indeed, do I see much hope for America if our 
best citizens and our most respected groups stand smugly aside 
while the real struggle is being fought and permit victory by 
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default for those whose policies can lead only to the collapse 
of our nation. 

The 18th century British statesman, Edmund Burke, said: 

“All that is necessary for the triumph of evil is that good 
men do nothing.” He also said rhat “the people never give up 
their liberties but under some delusion.” The gravest danger 
confronting our nation today is that the people delude them- 
selves into believing there is an easy way out of all their 
difficulties. The triumph of such evil can only come about if 
good men stand idly by. Let it never be said that you and I 
were among those who, in a period of moral crisis, maintained 
our neutrality and did nothing. 


JUSTICE AND FREEDOM FOR PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP 


By DR. LEV E. DOBRIANSKY, Professor of Economics, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C.; Faculty Member, National 
War College, 1957-1958 


Delivered before the 1960 Women’s Forum on National Security, Washington, D. C., January 30, 1960 


you too highly for convening annually in this vital 
Forum to deal with problems of our national security. 
This year, far more than in previous years, the Forum is 
properly charged with a consciousness of urgency and solemn 
decision as we face the momentous and determining events 
of this new decade. It is both a privilege and pleasure for me 
to exchange with you certain basic thoughts on Peace With 
Honor at the very beginning of this decade of decision. 
Hypothetically (and it couldn’t be otherwise) if Khrush- 
chev were standing here this morning, he would be forced to 
eat the words he uttered in “the spirit of Camp David” two 
months ago. Mimicking past dictators, he claimed that the 
West is “hit by old age.”! He illustrated his point by quoting 
Tolstoy: “When I was young, I was strong with women, but 
now I feel pain and bitrerness—I have a great desire for them 
but I have no strength.” “This,” opines Nikita the Sanguine, “is 
exactly the West's attitude.” It is obvious that one of the 
many fundamental subjects he failed to learn during his 
triumphant cold war visit here is the full power of an 
American woman. That boundless power is reflected here. 
And it is this power, diversely generated in the sanctity of the 
American home, that provides the inspirational drive, the 
intuitive vision, the courage and will, the principled be- 
havior which help to shape the soul of America. Poor Nikita 
Sergcyevich, he will never understand that behind American 
thrones rests the power of American women. 


First THINGS First 

The unique feminine capacity for placing first things first, 
for planning under the guidance of fixed principle and toward 
well-defined ends, is a facility by which the so-called in- 
tricacies of international relations could be easily unraveled. 
A study of foreign affairs and how they impinge on our 
national security demands the exercise of not only the mind 
but also the heart. Our gestures, our appeals, whether executed 
through economic, military, diplomatic or other means, are 
necessarily directed at both the minds and hearts of peoples 
elsewhere. The success or failure of these efforts depends 
primarily on what we stand for, how well and passionately 
we articulate it, and why we are determined by common will 
to uphold and advance that for which we really exist. Basically, 
no matter from what angle of interpretation, the security of 
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our Nation is inextricably tied up with this what, how, and 
why. 

Peace With Honor has no meaning without the principles, 
operational means, and objective ends that are respectively 
implied by our what, how, and why. Peace With Honor 
carries a price set by these three determinants: by nature, it 
precludes peace at any price. The very formidability of our 
military defense structure is also founded on the what, the how, 
and the why. Billions of dollars worth of the finest military 
equipment could easily become a heap of junk if the national 
will to fight were successfully sapped by Moscow's cold war 
maneuvers. The being of our Nation—what the United States 
is, means, and symbolizes for people everywhere—subsists in 
the what of our principles, the how of our methods, and the 
why of our certitude, will, and vision. Peace With Honor 
is only another way of expressing this national being. 


JUSTICE AND FREEDOM FOR PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP 


Let us examine first the what—the principles by which our 
Nation has become the most powerful on earth. Derived from 
our rich Judeo-Christian heritage and natural law, the moral 
and political principles of intrinsic personal dignity, equality 
before the law, individual liberty, private opportunity and 
enterprise, communal welfare, and national self-determination 
have formed the very foundation of the Great Tradition which 
is America. These principles are enshrined in our Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution, and our Bill of Rights 
which in whatever age—the machine, the atomic, or space— 
have steadily mirrored the hopes and aspirations of peoples and 
nations throughout the world. These documents spell out a 
living and expanding revolution which affects peoples and 
nations not only in Africa and Asia but also within the Soviet 
Union itself. Freely blessed for self-criticism, we are the first 
to say that in the perennial light of these prinicples, many of 
our institutions require improvement, reconstruction, and 
change; but this is no reason for us to shy from the prodigious 
truth that our society stands in a contrast of day to night to 
the totalitarian jungle of Moscow’s empire. 

Those who today are virtually uttering “I'd rather be Red 
than dead,” had no faith in these principles or in themselves 
before Sputnik, no less after. But since the launching of the 
Sputnik and, with it, Khrushchev’s concentrated cold war 
campaign against the United States, many strange voices have 
been raised in this country. There number and their depth 
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attest to the effectiveness of Russian cold war propaganda. 
Without even knowing it, many have become efficient, costless 
tools of this propaganda. Worse still, in addition to the many 
other “gaps” thrown at us daily, they give witness to the basic 
intellectual and spiritual gap found in many quarters of our 
society. Their rantings about “coexistence or co-destruction,” 
“accommodation or war,” “evolution as opposed to revolution,” 
“disarm or perish,” and other catchworded themes are not 
even poised on logic, not to say active, directing principles. 
Often among these fear-mongers, the conception of self- 
preservation is a crudely physical one and their exhortations 
amount to an open invitation to national rape. 

Ideologically, our firm bent as a Nation can only be along 
the path of justice and freedom for peace and friendship. 
Given our time-honored principles, our tested rules of national 
conduct, logically it could not be otherwise. Khrushchev’'s 
offer of peace and friendship is as spurious as his issue of 
capitalism versus socialism. Yet it is amazing how many iu 
this country uncritically permitted their thoughts to slide into 
these contrived conceptual slots. As with Hitler, the over- 
riding issue with Khrushchev and his puppets is freedom 
and slavery. One imperialist system was smashed, another 
surges forth to threaten our national existence. Peace and 
friendship are the effects, the consequents, of justice and 
freedom, not their cause. Only through the advance and 
establishment of justice and freedom can the harmonization of 
relationships into normal concourse be attained to weld the 
true bonds of peace and friendship among nations as well as 
between individuals and groups. As in the case of his prede- 
cessors of many centuries, for Khrushchev the slogan of peace 
and friendship is only an instrument of calculated deception. 
Its logic rests only in the complacency, doubt, confusion, and 
naivete it can breed in the camp of the targeted non-Russian 
victim. 

By simple analysis, justice and freedom for peace and 
friendship is the essence of Peace With Honor. It logically 
places first things first, it clearly transports the reality of our 
national being, and it demandingly calls for activity in thought 
and deed toward the creative growth of a free world environ- 
ment. It suggests a more active agency for our thoughts and 
behavior than does the passive guideline of peace and friendship 
in freedom. Unending stress upon justice and freedom for 
peace and friendship alone can provide us, like the trained 
fighter, with maximum flexibility of action and maneuver 
against the already compromised opponent. Less than this 
means Our own compromise and thus our curtailed flexibility. 


THE CoLD WAR GAP 


Now let us turn to the how—the means, ways, methods by 
which we articulate, translate, and objectify the what. The 
efficacy of our methods—the how—depends on how well we 
understand and perceive the object against whom they are 
forged and employed. This involves our own conception of the 
cold war, our knowledge and understanding of the Soviet 
Union, and our awareness of the primacy of propaganda in 
the cold war arsenal of imperial Moscow. 

We are barraged nowdays by unbalanced complaints about 
“the missile gap,” “the big booster gap,” “the narrowing 
economic gap” and a host of other subsidiary gaps. This 
frenzy is doubtlessly to the keen delight of Khrushchev. For 
the past two years his masterful propaganda machinery has 
so well utilized old Potemkin Village tactics in connection with 
costly and pointedly concentrated scientific, technologic, 
economic, military, and cultural projects that acute political 
neurosis has burst out in many sectors of our society. This was 
calculated to aid him immensely on the primary politico- 
psychological front and at the bargaining table on the diplo- 
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matic stage. The psychological treasures of Pushkin, Dos- 
toyevsky, Tolstoy and others are paying off vastly more than 
anything Marx was able to produce. Without casting self- 
reflections, one is almost inclined to say, “It takes a Slav to 
know a Slav.” 

Here, too, it is amazing that in all this dither about “gaps,” 
the truly most essential gap—the gap that will determine 
whether we'll plunge disadvantageously into a hot war or face, 
in moral surrender, a cold war defeat—is scarcely mentioned. 
The cold war gap, rather than any other gap, has accounted 
for freedom’s tremendous losses these past two decades. Just 
bear in mind that the tides of freedom even receded when 
the other “gaps” were non-existent. “From Atomic Monopoly 
and Air Supremacy to the Fear of Annihilation” might not be 
a pretty caption in the book of some future historian, but it 
cannot be denied that no nation in modern history has lost so 
much in so short a time as ours. Even during World War II 
we failed to understand our hot war ally who bore also the 
face of our cold war enemy. In the present, we witness the 
strange spectacle of our USIA director indicting, in effect, 
himself and the Agency by trying to rationalize that the 
Sputnik precipitated a worldwide belief in the scientific and 
technological superiority of the Soviet Union over the United 
States. By the same token, American Motors is supposed to 
be superior to General Motors by first exploring the rambler 
field. 

“The best way to eliminate war,” said Khrushchev last 
year, “is the gaining of power by Communists all over the 
world.” This statement alone gives one an insight into the 
nature of the cold war. On every continent Moscow is feverish- 
ly pursuing its goal of world domination while at the same 
time professing efforts aimed at a lessening of world tensions. 
This cold war maneuver has even succeeded in generating the 
illusion of a cold war cessation here. The plain fact is that 
cold war activity is a necessary coefficient of the Russian 
imperialist system and totalitarian structure. On smaller 
scales, it has always been. In the same way that the elimination 
of the Iron Curtain or a genuine and extensive liberalization 
of conditions in Moscow's empire would seal the demise of this 
empire, so the cessation of cold war operations would dry up 
its motivating forces of being. In short, the cold war is a 
basic motive force for the necessary expansion of Moscow’s 
empire without which its internal totalitarianism would have 
no justification for existence. 

If eventually, we are not to be cornered into making the 
drastic, or better, disastrous choice between a hot war at con- 
siderable disadvantage or humiliating cold war surrender, it 
is indispensable for us now to face up to the cold war gap, to 
grasp the traditional Russian cold war methods, to establish an 
efficient cold war apparatus, and to pose our own freedom 
challenges to Moscow. Those who counter that this might lead 
to a hot war, not only hide from the realities of the cold 
war but also, im their thinking, wind up with the reductio ad 
absurdum of this disastrous choice. In a military condition of 
mutual deterrence, the weight of net advantage naturally 
favors the one better equipped to wage the cold war. With the 
cold war gap, this advantage is Moscow's. Missiles, boosters, 
and evidences of the other gaps have no place in so-called 
intensive revolutions sparked off by patient subversion, in- 
filtration, blackmail and other devices in Asia, the Middle East, 
Africa, South America, and even in Cuba. Unless one is so far 
gone with haunting hallucinations of pushbutton co-annihila- 
tion, a skilfully executed cold war operation could even balance 
off, with much to spare, the effects of the other gaps. After all, 
man will always be the ultimate weapon; and freedom-aspirin 
men and nations in Moscow's empire are yet our most formid- 
able weapon. 
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I have defined the cold war as a twilight condition of 
neither peace nor hot war where all the basic elements of a 
hot war—predatory design, aggressive strategy, tactics, and 
techniques—are present, except for open military combat 
between states. But the cold war, as waged by Moscow, is 
also a planned process leading to victorious results im time. 
This is why it is an illusion to speak of peace while this 
process is going on relentlessly and with increasing Russian 
confidence and arrogance. The prevalence of peace, thus, is 
measured not only by the absence of a hot war but also by 
the absence of a cold war and all that it entails. 

Our situation in the cold war gap today embraces both a 
supreme paradox and an imposing irony. The supreme paradox 
is that while we fear to meet the demands of the cold war 
because it might lead to a hot war, Moscow shows no fear of 
a hot war resulting from its intense cold war operations. The 
imposing irony is that in any hot war we wouldn't think twice 
about establishing a politico-psychological apparatus which 
is the same that is desperately needed in the present cold war. 
For reasons of survival, if not national goals of expanded 
freedom, the cold war gap must be closed. Foreign economic 
aid, military alliances, and our own adequate military estab- 
lishment cannot in themselves cope with Moscow's cold war 
operations. 

Of course, the present Russian totalitarians possess the 
wealth of centuries of experience in cold war methods and 
techniques. From the 16th century on, their predecessors built 
an unprecedented empire with these selfsame techniques of 
subversion, infiltration, conspiracy, blackmail, and divide-and- 
conquer. There isn’t a century for which cases cannot be 
given of the skillful use of these methods. Lenin learned these 
from the history of the empire, not from Marx or Engels. 
Being a true Leninist, Khrushchev exploits the fake philosophy 
of communism as a cold war instrument in the same way that 
the previous Czars manipulated the equally fake philosophies 
of Russian Orthodox supremacy and Pan-Slavism. Also true 
to tradition, he bellows non-interference as concerns free 
interest in his captives just as his forebears had done in con- 
nection with their enslaved nations. Interference, in the 
Russian view, is only a one way street, outside the Empire. 
The Czars were also masters in instigating anti-Jewish agita- 

‘ tion to discredit legitimate movements and institutions: Czar 
Nikita shows equal mastery in dipping into the sewers of 
prejudice to accomplish similar ends. 

These and more are not just academic historical parallels. The 
past lives very much in the present. Khrushchev himself attests 
to this. Only last month, in Budapest, he compared himself 
with Czar Nicholas I who helped put down the Hungarian 
Revolution in 1848. Had we been prepared for the glorious 
opportunity provided by the Hungarian Revolution of 1956 
—and without involving our own forces—he wouldn't have 
had this chance to compare himself with a previous Czar. 
Khrushchev today is playing a triadic role: like Nicholas, he 
is seeking Western consent and acquiescence toward his em- 
pire; like Lenin, he is advancing the ideas of nationalism, 
anti-colonialism, and anti-imperialism in Asia and Africa; like 
Stalin, he is holding firm to the totalitarian reins, accomplish- 
ing even more adroitly police state measures which Stalin 
handled crudely. 

Khrushchev may have this wealth of experience in cold 
war operations, but we have to our enormous advantage the 
most fertile field for cold war application. To make use of 
this field in the interest of our own freedom as well as others 
necessitates the overcoming of a serious intellectual gap in 
our knowledge and. understanding of the Soviet Union. 


THE INTELLECTUAL GAP RE: USSR. 
When I authored the Captive Nations Week Resolution 
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last year, little did I anticipate that its able sponsorship and 
passage in our Congress would provoke Khrushchev to think 
that this intellectual gap in our country has been spontaneously 
closed. His actions showed that he fears this deeply, and with 
good reason. Once this gap is filled, in our eyes and the eyes 
of the Free World, Russia will dwindle to proper size. 
Russian propaganda, which exaggerates the Potemkin Village 
achievements of science, technology, economics, and education 
in the U.SS.R., would suffer irreparable losses. Our added 
knowledge, understanding, and perception of the Soviet Union, 
if skilfully used, could render Moscow indefinitely insecure 
within the Soviet Union itself. They would eliminate, too, 
many of our baseless fears. 

It is not a stroke of super-patriotic rhetoric to declare that, 
on the basis of projected current trends, easily within the next 
fifty years no nation could be compared in total power and 
capability with the United States. The Soviet Union, factually 
and historically, is not a nation. In addition to Russia and its 
approximately 96 million people, the Soviet Union consists 
of many non-Russian nations which, significantly, make up 
the majority of captive nations in the entire Red Empire. One 
of them, Ukraine, with its 40 million people, is the largest 
non-Russian nation behind the Iron Curtain. Moscow has its 
internal satellites as well as its external ones. If the external 
ones, like Poland and Hungary, are deemed unreliable for 
Moscow's global purposes, the record of the past thirty-eight 
years shows that the internal satellites, like Ukraine and 
Turkestan, are equally unreliable. Without the rich captive 
resources of these internal satellites, Russia would be a power 
no greater than an integrated Germany. Most of us are even 
unaware of the fact that about 35 million Moslems, many with 
strong ties with Turkey and Pakistan, are held captive in this 
primary empire of Moscow. 

Give some thought to these fundamental facts and what 
they signify. These facts are expressed in the Captive Nations 
Resolution and Khrushchev recognized well their significance 
and their portent. Unfortunately, many of us still don’t. Our 
economic and military comparisons are drawn on the basis 
of false and misleading concepts and definitions. There is no 
more a gross national product in the Soviet Union than there 
is a gross global product here. A gross imperial product, with 
phonetic emphasis upon the GIP, is truer to fact. We approach 
a far more accurate and different picture of relative economic 
strength by only comparing the total output of Moscow's 
entire empire, which includes mainland China, with that of 
the Free World Alliances. The difference is staggering. Com- 
paring the United States, which is a nation, with the Soviet 
Union, which is an empire of many subjugated nations, cannot 
suit Moscow's propaganda mill better. It conceals all the 
facts of economic colonialism within the U.S.S.R. itself. 

For the same basic reasons, our military comparisons are 
askewed. If we deem the armed forces of the external satellites 
as being unreliable for Moscow, there are firm grounds for 
a similar evaluation of the armed forces in the U.S.S.R. About 
45% of these forces consist of captive non-Russians, and 
these, by basic policy, are largely dispersed from their respec- 
tive homelands in this substrate empire. Our memories are 
short, and our perspectives are narrow. Only in the past world 
war, millions of these non-Russians deserted to take up arms 
against Moscow. In the Hungarian Revolution, Ukrainians, 
Russians and others joined with the Hungarian patriots. In 
Napoleonic times, Alexander I threatened Europe with his 
armed might; before World War I, Czar Nicholas II scared 
Europe with the “steamroller,” his imperial armed forces; and 
now Czar Nikita engages in nuclear blackmail. In three major 
wars in this century, the multi-national forces controlled by 
Moscow disintegrated early in the deadly game. On the basis 
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of these facts and more, one can understand why at the end of 
the recent two-day session of the Supreme Soviet, the delegates 
were whisked away to see a performance of Tolstoy's “War 
and Peace.” Their self-assuring theme song was that “no 
conqueror will ever again march through Moscow.” Contrary 
to popular myth, both Napoleon and Hitler were defeated 
not by the Empire's forces but by the emptiness of their 
ideologies. Both had nothing but continued slavery to offer 
to the Russian and non-Russian nations in Moscow's empire. 

We, of course, seek to conquer no one. But we richly 
possess an ideology which emphasizes that freedom is in- 
divisible. And in the permanent cold war it is the deadliest 
weapon against Moscow's totalitarian empire, the Soviet Union. 
Terms like “the Soviets,” “the Soviet people,” “the Soviet 
nation,” or Russia as an equivalent for U.S.S.R. are marks of 
our intellectual lag regarding this basic empire. This lag is 
shown, too, by the fact that nowhere in our Government is 
there any continuous study made of the sensitive relations 
between Moscow and its internal satellites. Our ignorance 
along this fundamental line is appalling. We're like a football 
team facing an opponent without the advantage of a scout’s 
briefing on his basic weaknesses. You wouldn't believe it, but 
two years ago an obtuse attempt was made to eliminate the 
non-Russian languages beamed by our Voice of America to 
the U.S.S.R. Thanks to a few alert Congressmen, the peoples 
there were spared listening to our programs in the language of 
their Russian captor. 


THE WILL FOR FREEDOM 


Now, finally, the why of our position on Peace With Honor. 
Principles and know-how are mute without the human will to 
enforce them. Our will for freedom is not just an emotion; it 
is a certitude, a vision with a rational outlook. On the basis 
of our principles and the capabilities set by our know-how, 
this will works creatively to mould that world order allowing 
for the free and maximum fruition of individual and national 
potentialities. Our conception of world order, based on rights 
and law, is the very negation of Moscow’s colonial and im- 
perialist totalitarianism. This will for freedom creates, not just 
preserves; it moves forward, not just rests; it is determined 
to see things through on the time-honored principle that the 
best defense is the offense. We are so growth-conscious today 
about our economy, foreign trade, the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, space exploration and other fields: the one area we should 
be most growth-conscious is the state of world freedom. 

In this eventful year, you and your organizations can do 
much to further this will for freedom: 

(1) 1960 is a Lincolnian year, the centennial of a 
Presidency whose immortal words on the impossi- 
bility of half free and half slave applies on a global 
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basis today. 1976 will be the 200th Anniversary of 
our Declaration of Independence for which we 
should prepare with clean consciences and firm 
hearts. Instead of long-run economic plans, let us 
initiate in the spirit of our living revolution a 16 
year Freedom Plan for spiritual re-dedication and 
a politico-psychological force that would stir the 
hearts and minds of people throughout the world; 

(2) More than anything else, Khrushchev wants our 
acquiescence and consent to the permanent captivity 
of the over twenty nations in his vast empire. His 
sputniks, lunicks, and missilnicks are all diversion- 
ary means for attaining this crucial objective. Unless 
we are bent upon suicide, this we could never allow 
to happen. In terms of our principles, not to say 
national strategy, such an accommodation is un- 
thinkable. Your organizations can give full expres- 
sion to this by preparing now for the first anniver- 
sary of Captive Nations Week this July; 

(3) The record shows that all recent summits have 
resulted in grave disadvantages for us. Two years 
of clever propaganda by Moscow has sucked us 
into another summit and perhaps a series of diver- 
sionary talkfests. Even now Khrushchev is reviving 
pressure on West Berlin. You and I can urge our 
President that the summit agenda include the basic 
issues of the captive nations and an integrated Ger- 
many and that our stand on West Berlin, which is. 
only the tail of these issues, be firm and uncompro- 
mising. Before long we shall learn that the only self- 
respecting way to treat a totalicarian Russian is by 
firmness and confident resolve; 

(4) To close the serious cold war gap, your organiza- 
tions can help immensely in this by supporting the 
important bills in Congress (H.R. 3880 and S. 
1689) proposing the creation of a Freedom Com- 
mission and a Freedom Academy; and 

(5) | We are constantly told to learn about and under- 
stand other neoples and nations. By all means. From 
the viewpoint of our own national security, I believe 
you will agree that a working knowledge and under- 
standing of the many non-Russian nations in the 
USS.R. ranks high in priority. You can develop 
this important interest which basically is in the 
interest of our own national security. 

By doing what you believe in is the true exercise of the will 
for freedom. Our will for freedom is the backbone of the will 
to freedom among the enslaved. This will is at the core of 


Peace With Honor. This will is ably represented by you. 


Is Birth Control The State’s Business? 


REFLECTIONS ON POSSIBILITIES CAUSE ANXIETY 
By JOHN P. LEARY, S.J., Academic Vice President, Gonzaga University, Spokane, Washington 


Delivered at the Faculty Forum, Washington State University, Pullman, Washington, February 22, 1960 


develops likewise an obligation to encourage and 
continue dialogue between peoples who represent the 
many areas of common interest. Legitimate controversy and 
discussion can do so much to increase our respect for views 
with which we may almost traditionally disagree. Knowing 
what a difficulty really is and where the problem lies may 


: S OUR AMERICAN society becomes more adult, there 


be half the answer right there. 

I appreciate a great deal the opportunity to enlarge for a 
while on the natural law attitude toward the current issue of 
population explosion, especially because I realize that many 
of you are ahead of time unsympathetic to the position I come 
to champion. 

What the friends of family planning forget very often 
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is that the more society sponsors, persuades and conditions 
married couples to limit and cut down on the number of 
children, the less that the power of personal self-determination 
will be as unfettered as it should be. It is the family and 
ultimately, therefore, society which stands to lose, not simply 
in the end result of fewer people being around, but also 
through the admission of the state into an area of decision 
where it does not belong. 

Nation magazine, hardly inclined to grind clerical axes 
or go to the podium for old-fashioned “causes,” pointed out 
in an issue last fall how the consciences of men must be the 
forum in which the issue of “how many children” should 
be resolved. One could scarcely find a situation more personal 
and private than the size of a family and why, hence an area 
where the collectivity has less business. 

But, prescinding from what amounts to a serious invasion 
by the state on the person and his right to an undictated 
progeny, what of the claims that the world is getting too 
small for all the people. The claims are not borne out by the 
facts—and the reasonable expectation that the world’s re- 
sources are only beginning to be tapped. 

I think that even before we get into our own analysis of 
how much there is around, we should keep in mind, first 
of all, that God’s Providence is not to be debarred from con- 
sideration in this complex issue. The present plan to send 
an astronaut into space is a very interesting case in point. No 
part of a man and his needs is being overlooked. How he will 
breathe and be nourished, how his blood will circulate, and 
how he will keep equilibrium against the thousand strange 
pressures in other places—no corner of his physical or psy- 
chological being has been left unsearched. 

Yet each effort to block mishap only underlines the re- 
markably complementary with which the Designer in the 
first place surrounded the work of His hands. One thinks of 
the nitrogen and oxygen so admirably mingled in the air we 
breathe endlessly. And gravity is just right. We can lift a 
foot from the ground as much as we need to move, and yet 
gravity keeps us from getting far from the solid earth. 

The little inch or two of flesh in the central mouth can 
savor flavor in a most incredible way. And all the world 
filled with oranges, apples, meats and milk, the sweet and 
sour, matches the buds buried in the moist tongue. Whoever 
set all of this in wise orbit hardly could have intended opera- 
tion “smashup” or a resourceless world for a resourceful people. 
Of course for the secular thinker this is not a weighty 
argument, but to the man schooled in an awareness of how 
mysteriously and all-pervasively God works through creation, 
this is a deep assurance. If He put us here and put in us 
the appetite both to grow personally and to grow numerically 
as a people, than all the “odds” are in favor of there being 
more than adequate supplies to do the work. 

Colin Clarke, the Australian economist, said not too long 
ago that at present only 8% of the earth was under cultivation. 
His own conservative estimate was that without any extraor- 
dinary means the earth right now could easily care for 
about 15 billion, quite a few more than our present 2.5 
billion, and this according to the Dutch standard of living. 
Others familiar with the land go as high as 100 billion. 

There is a plateau in Ethiopia which, if irrigated and 
planted, could yield as large a harvest as all the mid-western 
states in America put together. Canada, much larger than 
ourselves, has a population of only 17 million. And what if 
the sea water can be cheaply desalted? How many desert 
lands could be made abundant? The algae in the ocean, 
furthermore, have yet to be farmed and, of course, no one 
really knows now how many resources may be uncovered on 
other planets. Science is opening doors everywhere. What 
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chemistry has done for the soil by itself is phenomenal. 

The sad fact is that whatever want men in some parts of 
the world experience is due not to a lack of enough but to 
our own man-conceived and held-on-to laws on tariff and 
immigration. There is plenty of nourishment to go around if 
the wise and just could put venal men to rout. 

Another thing which the planners overlook, and which all 
of us would prefer to overlook, is the factor of depopulation. 
No one can be sure of the miscarriages which nature may 
suffer. One wonders if soft living will not enervate and make 
our judgement in time of crisis less steady. May not the 
ease and luxury of our ways induce deterioration in our phy- 
sical makeup too so that even in an antiseptic age we may 
gradually build up immunity to immunity. The will to 
master hardships can be atrophied as hardships are not 
encountered. 

And war looms hideously close. Everyone knows how 
swiftly and with what merciless precision much of the world 
could be laid low. Through every calendar day of the year 
pilots are flying whole arsenals around in four-pound packages. 
It has seldom been known in history that man had weapons and 
did not use them. These are grim prospects indeed, but no 
sane evaluator could leave them out of his calculations, 

Perhaps the grimmest feature of the whole birth control 
campaign is that it is a campaign. If the state gets con- 
victions along these lines, its position of power will almost 
necessarily entail the translating of the idea into action. It 
will irsist on the use of public funds to “educate” the people, 
will mockingly lump all opposition as organized old-fogeyism 
or clerical politics. Proponents are frequently not consistent 
enough to examine where their premises lead. 

Often they will fail to see the irony of their position, how 
in the name of freedom they undermine freedom; they try 
to assail and occupy the person in his most intimate decisions. 
Furthermore the step from persuasion to coercion is not a 
big step. The mettled bureaucrat with his shining information 
booths in the far East, in South America and around the 
world has ways of influencing other bureaucrats. Food and 
supplies car. be cut down or withheld. America’s weight is 
massive—t* who have felt it know this. 

And evencually, as pressures are brought to bear, the 
judgment will be made as to where the priority lies in 
having children; the rich, the influential or the educated will 
scarcely be effectively forbidden. Rather the axe will fall upon 
the poor and unlettered. In the name of some far-off material 
millenium (which is not a sustaining motive for most people 
anyhow) progeny will be denied. The state as super-monitor 
will rob so many of their deepest consolation, their children. 
The drive toward a kind of wonderful self-extension in one’s 
own will be shattered, quietly, urbanely, and in a most 
“civilized” way, but still shattered. The state will decide how 
much physical adundance is enough, how many children, if 
any, are enough, who should and should not have offspring. 
No wonder that C. S. Lewis could write a book on all this 
entitled, “The Hideous Strength.” 

Deeper laws, finally, and maybe most seriously, and an 
almost unfathomable harmony, are being tampered with when 
the state enters here. When it says, “Thou shalt not be born,” 
this is indeed a thrust into perverse omnipotence. In a way it 
is appalling to think of the great people who might never be, 
other Lincolns, or Beethovens, or Shakespeares. 

I think anyone reflecting on these possibilities should 
experience some anxiety. An impersonal, almost messianic 
collectivity can be remorseless indeed in pursuing its aims. 
Leeway, once granted, can seldom be corralled. The thing to 
do is to stop it before it gets under way. The further problem, 
as to how a couple form their own consciences, the differences 
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between natural and artificial birth control, what it means 
to fit into the plans of the Planner and how violated nature 


‘ wreaks its own vengeance will be gone into during the dis- 


cussion period. Suffice it to say that the judgment made by any 
married couple, subject as it may be to unexpected influences, 
is their own. Ultimately, there will come a time when all 
other forces are really outside forces; and in a sense even God 
waits and watches to see what decision will be made. The 
responsibility to make a sound decision and to base it upon the 
discoverable and ultimately unaltered law of nature is also 
present. That nature in which we are bound and yet move so 
freely is not at all the capricious and indifferent thing that 
moderns make it out to be. 
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These are a few of the ideas that come to my mind, there- 
fore, on an explosion problem. In fact all over the country 
in many forums population explosion is being thrashed out. 
I can assure you there will be a far greater explosion from 
non-population. But be that as it may you have now heard in 
a sketchy way another point of view. You should know now 
that it is not simply nonsense or religious bias. In future 
discussions I hope there will be less tendency to dismiss or to 
caricature what is intrinsically and extrinsically most deserving 
of serious consideration. 

Thank you so much for your courtesy and kind attention. 
My being here and your being here is what makes our country 
a wonderful place. 


Identifying And Training The Gifted 


NEED FOR A UNIVERSAL APPROACH 


By ROBERTA B. WEST, M.A., Chinook, Montana; former foreign language teacher in high school and junior college 


Delivered to the Methodist Adult Fellowship, Chinook, Montana, January 10, 1960 


seven took up “existence” in a crude one-room stone hut 

in Old Jerusalem. A few years later the eldest son, spon- 
sored by an American pastor, came to the United States, 
entered college, and, in spite of language and cultural dif- 
ferences, received his A.B. degree cum laude. Possessed of 
outstanding ability in Christian leadership, he is now studying 
in a theological seminary. In the meantime his next younger 
brother had come to America under the same sponsorship, 
and last year graduated from college, in chemistry, at the age 
of 20, also cum laude! Last fall another brother entered high 
school in America, as a senior, at the age of 15! 

The superior abilities and scholastic achievements of these 
three boys from a refugee hut in Jordan lead one to wonder: 
How many others of the present 963,958 Arab refugees are 
also of this mental caliber? How may they be found and 
helped? Also, how many gifted are there in other groups in 
other lands, including our own? Immediately we are faced 
with the need for universality in this quest for giftedness. 
And let us consider the word “universality” here as pre- 
eminently a Christian word, for Christ's disciples learned 
early in the Christian era that God is no respecter of persons 
in parcelling out His manifold gifts. 

As an educator of more than twenty years’ experience, 
concerned, as educators are, with the conversation of natural 
resources, I have often felt that the resource in which the 
most waste and erosion take place is that of the human mind 
and spirit, either from poverty, disease, privation, exploitation, 
underdeveloped (or exploited) status of native land, or from 
wasted leisure among the well-to-do and the failure of the 
more privileged to utilize their opportunities. The misuse, 
disuse, and unuse of human resources is a universal problem 
and demands a universal solution. 

The urgency of the need of the quest for the especialiy 
gifted has been glaringly forced upon our attention in this 
present decade. Because of the low birth rate in the 1930s, 
because some 26 million died in World War II, among whom 
were many potentially gifted, because the education of other 
millions has been interrupted or seriously hampered by wars 
and their aftermath, because increasing areas demand spe- 
cialization, particularly since Sputnik, there exists a need for 
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all the superior ability we can find. Still greater is the need 
that those of outstanding talent be oriented towards righteous- 
ness and a sense of responsibility and service in the world 
community. 

I see no better way of identifying and training the especially 
gifted than to implement universally Article 26 of the Uns- 
versal Declanation of Human Rights, with a view to its full 
realization. Following is the Article in full: 

(1) Everyone has the right to education. Education shall 
be free, at least in the elementary and fundamental 
stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. 
Technical and professional education shall be made 
generally available and higher education shall be 
equally accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

(2) Education shall be directed to the full development 
of the personality and to the strengthening of re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
Ic shall promote understanding, tolerance, and 
friendship among all nations, racial and religious 
groups, and shall further the activities of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of 
education that shall be given to their children. 

To this I would add two clauses from Article 25 preceding: 
(1) Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special 
care and assistance, and 
(2) Everyone has the right to a standard of living ade- 
quate for the health and well-being of himself and 
of his family... . 
Article 25 is really vital to the full implementation of Article 
26, for while hunger and disease are ravaging the body, the 
mind can scarcely sustain the brave battle against ignorance. 

Such a program as these statements envisage,—the conquest 
of hunger, disease, ignorance and enmity,—is gigantic, world- 
wide, and, like Rome, will not be completed in a day. But 
that fact does not preclude our proceeding toward the goal 
with all possible haste, nor should the conquest be considered 
impossible by a generation that has known the progress ours 
has known and in an age when man-made objects orbit earth 
and sun. 

The first word of Article 26 establishes the universality of 
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the task. “Everyone.” I take this to mean everyone, without 
regard for age, race, color, sex, nationality, geographic location, 
or social or economic status. 

Since everyone has the right to education, motherhood and 
childhood are entitled to special care and assistance, for the 
early years are particularly important in the nurture of the 
gifted. Since genius is believed due not only to nature but 
also to nurture, parents should be encouraged from the start 
to give their children special care. Terman, in his study of 
children of high IQ found that there was a preponderance 
of first-born gifted. This may probably be due to the fact 
that the mother has more time to lavish greater care and 
affection upon the first-born. A study by Elicker on our 
brightest high-school seniors showed that “the mother is 
generally a full-time housewife.” Notable in the biographies 
of the extremely talented is the influence of a father, mother, 
aunt, uncle, or sister, who in the early life of the child took 
an interest in his training. 

Certainly the mother of pre-school children at least should 
think twice before taking work outside the home. “Take this 
child and nurse it and I will give thee thy wages” (Exod. 2:9) 
is sage biblical advice that may well have been the determin- 
ing factor in producing that towering genius, the world’s 
greatest lawgiver, Moses. 

Even if you want to consider the term “nurse” in the 
strictly breast-feeding sense, the argument still holds. Terman’s 
studies show that the percentage of breast-fed was con- 
siderably higher for his gifted group than for the general 
population, and appreciably higher for cases above 160 IQ 
than for the entire group! 

Parents, who are certainly the first to deal with the gifted, 
can be taught to note, and note down as the days pass, the 
various traits of giftedness their children may exhibit, and 
be guided by them in training their children until school age. 
These early indications of giftedness are more or less well- 
defined as follows: 


(1) Eariy use of large vocabulary, accurately employed. 

(2) Language proficiency, use of phrases and entire 
sentences at an early age, and ability to tell or re- 
produce a story early. 

(3) Keen observation, and retention of information 
about things observed. 

(4) Interest in, and liking for, books; later, enjoyment 
of atlases, dictionaries and encyclopedia. 

(5) Early interest in calendars and clocks. 

(6) Ability to attend or concentrate for a longer period 
of time than is typical of most children. 

(7) Demonstrations of proficiency in drawing, music, 
or other art-forms. 

(8) Early discovery of cause-and-effect relationships. 

(9) Early development of desire and ability to read. 

(10) Development of varied interests. 

(11) The asking of many questions with evidence of 
real interest in the answers. (From 57th Yearbook 
of National Society for the Study of Education. ) 

In summary, early talking and walking, countless 

“why’s,” ease in using words and ideas, curiosity, interest, 

originality, creativity, and outstanding performance gen- 

erally denote superior intelligence. 

Parents can help their gifted children by giving them the 
needed affection, security, recognition, encouragement and 
reassurance, by helping them develop many and varied in- 
terests, by teaching them friendliness and respect for others, 
by training their motor processes through supplying manipu- 
lative materials and opportunities for activities involving 
construction and the exercise of ingenuity and creativity, and 
by affording them practice on musical or other instruments 
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around the home. Dr. D. W. Bray suggests that if all children 
were exposed from birth to environments favorable emotional- 
ly, educationally and culturally, there would be a larger per- 
centage of gifted persons in our population. 

When the child enters elementary school, testing for in- 
telligence and identification of giftedness begins, usually dur- 
ing the first month with a readiness test, and continues 
throughout the elementary years by means of “guidance 
folders” in which are kept cumulative rec rds of intelligence, 
achievement, special aptitude and interest tests given at various 
grade levels, as well as health records, teachers’ evaluations 
and observations, and information gathered from the home 
and community. The intelligence test, given at intervals to 
insure that abnormal conditions have not affected the score, 
is the most effective single instrument we have for identifying 
the gifted. With this and other records of the guidance folder 
the guidance counselor can offer helpful suggestions to parent 
and teacher, and later, to the child, for his full development. 

The needs of the academically talented are met in various 
ways: by early admission, acceleration, ability grouping, pro- 
grams of enrichment, and others. 

Some experts feel that acceleration is desirable for bright 
pupils, provided the child is not advanced more than two 
years. Some believe that early entrance into the first grade 
retains the favorable features of acceleration and minimizes 
the unfavorable. Terman thought those of 135 IQ or higher 
should be accelerated sufficiently so that they may enter col- 
lege at 17 at the latest. 

By far the more general way of providing differential edu- 
cation for the gifted is the method of the enrichment of the 
curriculum through special projects and extended work with 
greater emphasis on creativity, initiative, critical thinking, 
responsibility, social leadership, and independent, self-directed 
work. All this may be done in the regular classroom. 

Removing the gifted from the ordinary classroom, for all 
or a portion of their time, is another procedure used when 
practicable. Such ability grouping both benefits the talented 
and also tends to stimulate new leadership among students in 
the regular classroom who before were overshadowed by the 
gifted. Cleveland’s Major Work Groups and New York’s 
Hunter College Elementary School are examples of what 
can be done in larger places through separate classes for the 
gifted. 

At the secondary level the comprehensive high school with 
its varied curriculum, its extra-curricular interest groups, its 
continued testing and guidance, and its opportunities for 
competition in science fairs, talent searches, and such pro- 
grams, is conceded to be the agency most capable of meeting 
the educational needs of all youth, including the academically 
talented. There is a place, however, for technical, vocational, 
and special high schools, such as New York's High School of 
Science. Rear Admiral Rickover advises, for instance, the 
immediate establishment of 25 such special schools to educate 
able students. 

At the college and university level there are numerous 
programs to advance the education of the academically talented, 
some designed to remove overlapping of courses, others to 
offer credit or advancement by examination, or to provide for 
independent work. Michigan State’s Honors College, the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo program of giving “credit by examination,” 
the Early Admission to College Program, and the Advanced 
Standing Program are among the major plans for providing 
for the academically talented at this level. 

In adulthood, education is continued through mass media, 
libraries, extension courses, refresher courses, in-service train- 
ing, special interest groups, conventions, and various other 
means. 
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It would seem that we have in America a near-ideal educa- 
tional program for identifying and training the gifted. Proba- 
bly the only better set-up for finding them is the work of the 
“sixiéme nouvelle,” the first year of secondary education in 
France as organized under the Langevin Reform of 1947. 
Possibly Russia may surpass us in the training of scientific 
talent. But a study of comparative education convinces me 
that the American system of public education, attempting to 
provide universal twelve-year instruction, makes the best 
general provision for full mental development, and is certainly 
without parallel in all history. Yet in spite of this degree of 
excellence, of 100 who enter the first grade in America 80 
enter the ninth, 59 finish high school, 20 enter college and 13 
graduate, but fully one-half of the 87 have superior ability 
and intelligence. 

Why this terrific drop-out? Clearly somewhere we are not 
adequately implementing Article 26. 

Admittedly, part of the problem is financial. More than 
200,000 top students each year fail to enter college for this 
reason alone. However, the numerous scholarship and loan 
programs, especially the National Education Act of 1958 
which provides for loans up to $1,000 a year with interest 
at 2% while in college and one year thereafter, 4% after that 
until repaid in 10 years, should remedy this situation. The 


Act of 1958, if initial appropriations are adequate, could be - 


our biggest educational gain of the century. Establishment of 
community colleges would also help relieve the financial prob- 
lem for the student. 

Another reason for the drop-out is that students, without 
counsel and guidance, just don’t know about the scholarships 
available and how to get them. The needy scholar and the 
available money do not get together. Many loans, I am told, 
go begging, with no takers. UNESCO's handbook, Study 
Abroad, renders a fine service in listing over 75,000 inter- 
national scholarships and fellowships, but if its counterpart on 
the national level exists I did not see it in my high school, 
college, or graduate days, nor have I seen it since. The Office 
of Education of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare could well compile such a handbook of available 
loans and scholarships, and supply it to every high school. 
Then it should become the duty of each school superintendent 
to see that every high school graduate who wishes and can 
benefit by a college education finds the financial opportunity 
to go. 

A third reason, and the most tragic and hardest to remove, 
is the student's lack of goal or purpose in life, and therefore 
the lack of motivation, vision, drive, persistence, perseverance 
and perspiration (which is said to make up 98% of genius). 
If one does not know where he wants to go he is not too 
bent on getting there. This lack may be overcome to a con- 
siderable extent by encouragement in the home, at school, 
and among friends, and by providing incentive, challenge, and 
immediately obtainable sub-goals, such as grades, but the real 
solution must come from within, from one’s own response to 
the Creator and Redeemer of life. I do not believe anyone can 
achieve his highest development in any worthy field until his 
life becomes oriented toward righteousness and responsibility. 
Home, school, church, and community, in the present, for 
whatever reasons, have, in too many instances, failed to pro- 
vide the attitudes and atmosphere in which this commitment 
can take place. 

There are other dark spots, too. When over a recent two- 
year period more than 10% of youths tested lacked the literacy 
and educational competence to make them acceptable for 
military service, we cannot be said to have fully implemented 
Article 26. When statistics for 1950 show 22 million adults 
in America can neither read nor write and seven million others 
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are classified as “functionally illiterate,” not having progressed 
beyond grade four, it cannot be said we have fully implemented 
Article 26. When women and children account for more than 
one-half of the totai days of migratory labor, when children of 
migrants are 2-5 grades behind normal age-placement, when 
the government spends more for assistance to migratory birds 
than it does on assistance to the children of migratory workers, 
we have not implemented either Article 25 or 26. When illiter- 
acy among the Navajos ran as high as 90% in the 1940s (al- 
though now it is decreasing), we have not yet implemented 
Article 26. When school-lunch statistics (1947-48) show that 
the average school-lunch expenditure in Mississippi was 
$6.94 for each white pupil and 1c for each Negro pupil we 
have not implemented Article 25 or 26. When two out of 
three on this globe are victims of hunger, disease and igno- 
rance we have not yet implemented Article 25 or 26. Facts like 
these tear a Christian's heart to pieces. 


Worse even than our own is the situation abroad. Until 
the 1940s even the most advanced nations of Lurope had an 
elite system of education in which a grueling examination at 
the age of 11, plus the family’s social and economic status, 
determined whether a child was to receive secondary and 
higher education. By this method, only some 15% were 
selected for further training; whatever talent the 85% 
possessed was very effectively plowed under. No wonder 
Gray wrote the “Elegy.” 


Under the Children’s Charter of 1944 in England and 
the Langevin Reform of 1947 in France, a more universal 
type of education, raising the school-leaving age to approxi- 
mately 15, is being introduced, with wider opportunity for 
giftedness to be discovered and developed. 


In other countries, where illiteracy rates are as high as 50- 
98%, Nepal 98%, the quest for giftedness likewise involves 
the general upgrading of the educational level. These people, 
too, have the capacity for genius. E. Stanley Jones tells of 
a young man who stood at the top of the University of Cal- 
cutta examination with 30,000 competing. He was from the 
headquarters of Assam! Also, a professor who had taught in 
both European and African colleges said to Dr. Jones, “The 
boys right out of the bush in Africa have just as good brain 
Capacity as the students of Europe.” 


There came “wise men from the East” in days of old, and 
none of us who have attended world Christian gatherings 
need to be told that much of our best leadership is coming 
now from the countries of the East, Far, Near, and Middle. 
President Eisenhower, when he advocated the establishment 
of a Regional Arab Development Institution in his address 
before the United Nations General Assembly in August, 
1958, uttered a prophecy we may well see fulfilled if we 
take the Universal Declaration of Human Rights seriously: 
“As I look into the future I see the emergence of modern 
Arab states that would bring to this century contributions 
surpassing those we cannot forget from the past.” He could 
have said the same of other Eastern nations, had his speech 
been dealing with them. 

Lastly, everyone has the right to education, without regard 
to sex. Discrimination against women and girls must cease 
if we are to discover, develop and benefit from all available 
talent. Miss Betty Lou Raskin of Johns Hopkins University 
has recently called our attention to the fact that “female brain 
power is the most valuable untapped resource” even in this 
country which is known as “a woman’s world.” To utilize it, 
she says, involves a change of attitude whereby the “lab” coat, 
not the mink coat, becomes the badge of feminine success. 
In many parts of the world the change involved would be 
much greater, from virtual bondage to emancipation, but 
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Turkey is a shining illustration that such a change can be 
effected. 

Although truly amazing progress is already being made, the 
magnitude of the task of bringing Article 26 to full realization 
is staggering. We rejoice over the 40 million students in our 
American schools, but there are 250 million children in the 
world for whom no school of any kind is available. What of 
them? Assuming the proportion holds, of 1% genius, here 
is a vast pool of two million especially gifted awaiting the 
realization of their human right to education and full develop- 
ment. UNESCO's current project of extension of primary 
education in Latin America is a step toward this realization. 

Besides these children there are more than 700 million 
adult illiterates for whom, even before literacy, must come 
UNESCO's “fundamental education,” the bare minimum 
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knowledge to improve living conditions, along the lines of 
health, sanitation, nutrition, agriculture, handcrafts, and 
community enterprise. Instead of mapping ocean bottoms, 
had we not better bring the light of learning to the depths of 
these waiting minds? It is high time we had an International 
Educational Year. The manifest fact that Russia’s scientific 
superiority has followed immediately in the wake of “the 
largest literacy campaign in history” should emphasize the 
importance of the universal implementation of Article 26 
as a means of discovering talent. 

I would close with words from President Eisenhower's 
1958 United Nations address: “In this memorable task there 
lies enough work and enough reward to satisfy the energy and 
the ambitions of all leaders everywhere.” 

Thank you. 


Creativity In Television 


CHALLENGE TO INTEGRITY OF THE ADVERTISER 
By ROBERT W. SARNOFF, Chairman of the Board, National Broadcasting Company, New York City 
Delivered before the Michigan Council of American Association of Advertising Agencies, Detroit, Michigan, February 3, 1960 


to me this evening, might readily be adapted to read, 

“Television Is Creativity.” The two words, it se¢ms to 
me, are virtually synonymous. Television's job of programming 
thousands of hours a year poses a creative challenge un- 
precedented in the history of human expression. 

The challenge was most dramatic during the medium’s 
early years. They were years of almost chaotic creativity, 
innovation and experiment. Television was mushrooming at 
such a pace that even within the industry, it was impossible co 
keep up with every new development. It seemed there was not 
even time to read about them. Methods of doing things were 
changing while we were doing them. The wide open 
spaces on the television schedules were waiting to be filled. 
At one time, in desperation to fill them—and fill them on 
a shoestring—there were so many interview shows on the 
air that someone remarked: “If this keeps up, television will 
run the risk of scraping the top of the barrel.” 

We have come a long way in twelve short years. Where 
television once consisted largely of wrestling matches and 
transplanted vaudeville, we have attained a remarkable 
diversity of program forms; we have attracted outstanding 
creators and performers from the other entertainment fields 
and we have discovered our own; we have cultivated a high 
skill in the techniques of production; we have developed a 
scope and balance, both in entertainment and information, 
undreamed of in the primitive television schedules that 
enchanted our first viewers. 

For all its shortcomings and problems, network television 
in twelve years has certainly achieved a triumph of creativity. 
And for that very reason, the creative task ahead is even 
harder. The current state of television has reached such 
diversity and proficiency that, in the old show-business 
phrase, it is “a tough act to follow.” 

In the hectic dawn of the medium, it was not difficult to 
put on the kind of show that had never been done before; 
there was so much that had not yet been tried. The spirit 
of experiment generated its own excitement. There was the 
luxury of making mistakes while learning—and the en- 
couragement of critics who often valued intentions almost as 
highly as results. I trust you have all noticed the difference 
in recent years. 


a Gtk IN TELEVISION,” the subject assigned 


But if the creative forces in television have a tougher 
assignment these days, there is still an enormous potential. 
One of the great challenges to creativity lies in the unending 
quest for higher quality in all that we do, whether a Western 
or a variety show, a documentary or a mystery; it is the 
continuing job of striving to impart fresh and imaginative 
content to the forms that have become popular staples. 

Beyond this, there are still new forms and new programming 
concepts to explore and develop. The special program, a 
concept pioneered by NBC, has grown and changed. Specials 
now give a sense of occasion to three fixed time periods in 
our weekly schedule, and others are seen at irregular intervals 
throughout the season. Next season may well see develop- 
ments in the direction of turning a whole evening of program- 
ming over to a single highly creative showman. 

There are great strides to be made in public affairs pro- 
gramming, an area that now commands greater attention than 
ever before; it is an area that should gain sharply from a com- 
bination of growing editorial skill and new technical advances 
—such as television tape, intercontinental transmission and 
color. These same techniques will continue to add to the 
scope and flexibility of our entertainment resources as well. 
The possibilities of color, for example, have barely been tapped 
as creative elements in television drama, to name only one 
program category. 

We will go on trying to mix the perfect blend of program 
balance. Since the audience comes in over 100 million varieties, 
it won't be possible to achieve the blend to everyone’s full 
satisfaction, but we will strive to come closer to that ideal. And 
in the process, we expect to offer a great deal of rewarding 
viewing for the greatest possible range of tastes and interests. 

As an advertising medium, television has developed 
creatively to adapt its unique power to the needs of advertisers 
of all sizes and types, from the smali local merchant who buys 
a spot to the institutional advertiser who sponsors a network 
series. Even in a network operation, there are excellent op- 
portunities for smaller-budget advertisers in such arrange- 
ments as participating, alternating and shared sponsorships. 
As a matter of fact, more than half of our clients at NBC last 
year spent under $250,000. 

There has been considerable talk lately about the so-called 
magazine concept of commercial television. Usider exam- 
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ination, this concept can have interpretations as different as 
“Playboy” and “The National Geographic.” In one sense, the 
magazine concept has been operating at NBC for years in 
such participating programs as “Today” and “The Jack Paar 
Show,” which are NBC productions in which a wide variety 
of advertisers buy commercial announcements. This is another 
example of the medium’s flexibility for advertisers, and it 
not only serves their purposes affirmatively, but provides sup- 
port for two unique and valuable programs we have developed. 

Under another interpretation of the magazine concept, 
advertisers would be foreclosed from selecting the program in 
which they wanted their commercials to appear, and would be 
barred from playing any role in the program process. Under 
this conception, their commercials would be rotated by a 
network through a schedule of different programs, and it has 
been suggested that this basic change in the commercial 
pattern of television be imposed as a requirement on net- 
works. 

I strongly oppose any requirement of this sort, and I do not 
think that its advocates have thought through its meaning and 
effect. It seems to me that an advertiser has as much right to 
select the program he will sponsor as he does to choose the 
magazine in which his advertisement will appear. Hallmark 
Cards can elect to run an ad in The New Yorker if it wishes 
—or it can choose Good Housekeeping. It should have the 
same right to choose the program with which it wants its 
product associated. 

For an advertiser to lose identification with a program of 
his choosing is not only an unfair restriction but it would 
weaken his advertising impact, reduce his opportunity to 
create a planned image and eliminate the proven merchandis- 
ing benefits of traditional sponsorship. 

Another effect of this version of the magazine concept would 
be to deprive television programming of the creative fe- 
sources of the advertising agencies. We at NBC take full 
responsibility for the composition of our network schedule, 
and sometimes that has meant turning down programs offered 
by advertisers because we felt they did mot come up to the 
mark. But we have also learned over the years to value the 
judgment and creativity of many agency broadcasting special- 
ists, and I would like to see this fruitful association en- 
couraged, not ended. 

From the standpoint of advertisers, television has developed 
fresh technical resources that have begun to enhancce its 
creative effectiveness and will do so even more. These inno- 
vations are color and television tape recording. The use of tape 
is enlarging television’s scope and flexibility and at the 
same time creating great efficiency and economies in the use 
of studios, facilities and personnel. Perhaps tape’s greatest 
boom to advertisers is in the production of commercials. It 
can give them the quality and flexibility of film at a much 
lower cost. 

Color is an advertising plus that has been proved in all 
media. In television, its impact and effectiveness are so much 
more powerful than b.ack-and-white that as color set 
circulation continues to grow, it will provide advertising 
values far greater than the small added costs of color pro- 
duction. The addition of color to television’s unique combina- 
tion of sight, sound and demonstration makes it truly the 
“dream” medium. The growing use of color will make tele- 
vision even more effective for advertisers in a wide range of 
specialties from house furnishings to the ready-to-wear 
industries—as it has already become for the automobile 
manufacturers. 

The most immediate challenge to the creativity of the 
television advertiser, and the one that seems to be claiming 
most of our attention these days, is posed by the current 
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charges of deception and poor taste. 

I willingly recognize that on the issue of advertising 
propriety, television bears a particularly heavy responsibility 
that is the price of its special impact and power. Just as we 
assume full responsibility for the programming we present, 
so do we assume final responsibility to the public for the 
advertising we present. Television’s unique ability to enter 
the intimacy of the family circle and to command full 
attention for any message that fills the screen imposes higher 
standards of taste than might apply to a small ad in the back 
pages of a newspaper. Moreover, since television is the only 
advertising medium with the power of demonstrating a 
product in action, the broadcaster and the television adver- 
tiser must concern themselves with the validity of demon- 
strations. But this does not mean that competing media should 
enjoy special treatment by law enforcement agencies. An 
advertising claim that is false in one medium is false in 
another and should be treated accordingly. 

At NBC our safeguards against such transgressions have 
been in force for many years. Our procedures in accepting 
commercials have always required the advertiser to sub- 
stantiate claims and we now also require a warranty on 
the validity of any demonstrations. A complaint from the 
Federal Trade Commission is in the nature of an unproved 
charge, and when commercials have met our standards, we do 
not automatically suspend them because of such complaints, 
though we do take a hard look at the original substantiation. 

In keeping with a recent amendment to the NAB Code, we 
do not believe it is deceptive for a commercial to use artifice 
or special techniques to depict a product as it actually looks 
and works, any more than it is deceptive for a retoucher to 
airbrush the photograph in a magazine ad. That is the policy 
that the FTC itself has publicly declared. 

I am reluctant to presume to tell advertising men how to do 
things differently to overcome any erosion of public confidence 
resulting from the storms through which we have been 
passing. The simplest prescription is to recommend the 
admirable new “Interpretation of the A.A.A.A. Copy Code 
With Respect to Television Commercials.” But I will risk three 
suggestions in particular. I believe strongly that every adver- 
tiser should examine whether his needs cannot be served 
effectively by image-building programs in the public affairs 
and cultural fields. Secondly, I would urge advertising 
agencies to tailor their commercials more closely to program 
content so that the viewer will not resent an interruption of 
mood or a jarring clash of styles. A commercial is not just 
an attention-getting device; it should create good will, or at 
least not invite resentment. 

Finally, a time when it may be fashionable to cast sus- 
picion is a good time to strive for credibility. Is seeing your 
commercial believing it? Since recent events have spread some 
skepticism in the audience, it becomes an extra creative burden 
to tell your story convincingly. This is not necessarily a matter 
of the “soft sell” versus the “hard sell”; today’s market puts the 
accent on the “sensible sell.” 

That is all the selling I will try to do. There have been 
various proposals for cooperative action by advertisers, agencies 
and media to maintain high standards of truth and taste in 
advertising. We have them under serious study. In any event, 
we plan to maintain our own established procedures in this 
sensitive area, and to expand and sharpen them as necessary. 
In the last analysis, however, the current situation is a 
challenge not only to the integrity of the advertiser but to 
the ingenuity and imagination of the advertising man in re- 
affirming his claim on public favor and trust. On the basis of 
past achievement, I have every confidence that the advertising 
man will succeed. 
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